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Review  of  Tracts  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


In  the  former  part  of  Exodus, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  mira¬ 
cles,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
commissioned  to  perform  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  record  of  the  miracle, 
it  is  added,  that  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  did  the  same  things,  or 
attempted  to  do  them,  “  with 
their  enchantments.”  We  have 
often  thought  of  this  part  of  the 
sacred  history,  in  connexion  with 
the  manner  in  which  Unitarians 
are  imitating,  or  are  endeavoring 
to  imitate,  the  various  reli¬ 
gious  operations  of  the  Orthodox. 
Time  was,  when  they  were  the 
avowed  enemies  of  Foreign  J\Iis- 
sions.  They  pitied  ;  they  deri¬ 
ded  ;  they  disbelieved,  and  op¬ 
posed.  But  now,  they  have 
become  the  advocates  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  mission  of  their  own. 
Once,  they  were  opposed  to  Sab- 
buth  Schools — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  (unless  we  are  greatly  mis¬ 
informed)  an  attempt  was  made 
by  leading  Unitarians  in  Boston, 
to  prevent  the  Schools  from  as¬ 
sembling  in  the  public  school¬ 
rooms  of  the  city.  But  now. 


their  views,  or  their  plans,  are 
so  much  altered,  that  they  not 
only  have  Sabbath  schools 
among  themselves,  but  are  form¬ 
ing  Societies  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment  and  benefit.*  In  years 
past,  they  have  uniformly  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to 
creeds.  u  The  Bible ,  the  Bible , 
is  the  only  rule  of  faith.  No 
creed  but  the  Bible  was  ever 
needed,  or  ought  ever  to  be 
tolerated.”  But  strange  to  tell, 
we  have,  within  these  few 
months,  read  several  distinct 
Unitarian  Creeds — each  differing 
as  much  from  the  other,  as  we 
think  they  all  do  from  the  views 
of  the  inspired  writers.f  Re¬ 
marks  of  this  nature  might  be 
extended  to  revivals  of  religion 
(for  some  Unitarians  begin  to. 
think  very  favorably  even  of 
revivals) — to  special  religious 
meetings  during  the  week — and 
to  evening  lectures  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  But  we  hasten  to  those 
particular  points  which  are  more 
nearly  connected  with  our  pre¬ 
sent  object.  Among  the  very 
persons,  who  have  been  distres 

*  See  Chris.  Reg.  for  March  5,  1827. 
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sed  and  alarmed  that  other  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians  should 
associate,  in  large  bodies,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  spread¬ 
ing  what  they  conceived  to  be 
truth,  we  now  witness  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Unitarian  Association.  And 
the  same  class  of  men  who,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  had 
so  many  doubts  and  apprehen¬ 
sions,  as  to  the  propriety  or  ex¬ 
pediency  of  publishing  religious 
books,  for  cheap  or  gratuitous 
circulation,  are  now  engaged  in 
circulating  what  they  call  “  doc¬ 
trinal  Tracts ,” — “  such  as  contain 
an  exposition  or  defence  of  Uni¬ 
tarian  Christianity.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought, 
from  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  views  or 
plans  of  Unitarians,  that  they  are 
becoming  very  much  better,  and 
may  be  verging  towards  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  well  as  the  religious 
operations  of  the  Orthodox.  But 
this  conclusion  is  refuted  by  two 
considerations.  First,  in  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place, 
Unitarians  are  but  accommoda¬ 
ting  the  once  proscribed  plans  of 
the  Orthodox,  to  the  purpose  of 
advancing  their  own  views.  The 
Foreign  Missions  which  they  ad¬ 
vocate  and  support  must  be  Uni¬ 
tarian  missions  ;  the  Sabbath 
schools  must  be  Unitarian  schools ; 
the  revivals  of  religion  must  be 
Unitarian  revivals — events,  by 
the  way,  which  nobody,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  has  ever  yet  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  witnessing  ;  and  all  their 
various  operations  must  be  of  a 
high  Unitarian  character.  And 
in  the  second  place,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  some  of 
their  plans  of  operation  were 
commenced,  with  a  view,  chiefly, 
to  counteract  the  plans  of  the 
Orthodox.  In  seasons  of  revival, 
in  certain  places,  we  have  heard 
of  meetings,  which  their  promo¬ 


ters  were  not  ashamed  to  call 
“  counteracting  meetings;”  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  with  equal 
appropriateness,  particular  socie¬ 
ties  might  be  denominated  coun¬ 
teracting  societies  ;  and  particu¬ 
lar  Sabbath  schools  counteracting 
schools.  Unitarians  see  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  in  motion,  and  they 
feel  the  necessity  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  themselves.  “  While  other 
denominations  are  so  much  enga¬ 
ged,  what  will  be  thought  of 
ms,  if  we  remain  inactive  ?  And 
besides,  if  we  do  not  constitute 
societies  and  funds,  to  retain  the 
resources  of  our  friends  among 
ourselves,  they  will  be  given 
away  to  others.  And  not  im¬ 
probably  our  friends  themselves 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  indu¬ 
ced  to  leave  us.” — That  we  do 
no  injustice  to  Unitarians,  in  im¬ 
puting  to  them  feelings  and 
motives  such  as  these,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  public 
statement  of  reasons,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  u  Living,” 
say  they,  “  in  an  age  of  unusual 
religious  excitement ,  surrounded 
by  numeraous  sects ,  all  of  which 
are  zealously  employed  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  their  peculiar  tenets ,  we 
should  be  wanting  in  duty  to 
ourselves,  and  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  doctrines  we  profess,  if 
we  should  allow  them  to  fail,  in 
exercising  their  due  influence, 
for  the  want  of  a  corresponding 
zeal  and  interest.  Our  exertions,” 
hitherto,  “  have  not  been  appa¬ 
rent,  because  insulated ;  and  the 
contributions  of  many  of  our  friends 
have  been  thrown  into  the  treasuries 
of  other  denominations ,  from  the 
want  of  some  proper  objects 
among  ourselves,  upon  which 
they  could  be  bestowed.”  (See 
first  Annual  Report,  &c.  p.  15.) 

The  American  Unitarian  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  in  the  spring 
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or  summer  of  1825  ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1826,  its  first  anni¬ 
versary  was  celebrated  in  Boston. 
Among  other  means  of  promoting 
its  object,  the  Association  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  Tracts.  Ten  have 
been  already  issued,  with  the 
following  titles,  ranged,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  order  intended  by 
the  publishers.  “  The  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints  u  One 
Hundred  Scriptural  Arguments  for 
the  Unitarian  Faith  ;”  “  On  Hu¬ 
man  Depravity ,  by  Edmund  Q. 
Sewall ;”  “  Omniscience  the  Attri¬ 
bute  of  the  Father  only ,  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Hutton  ;”  “  On  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Phraseology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. ,  and  of  the  present  Day  ;” 

“  A  Letter  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Missionary  Enterprize  ;”  u  The 
Unitarian’s  Answer ,  by  Rev.  Or¬ 
ville  Dewey ;”  “  A  Discourse  on 
the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Reli¬ 
gion,  by  William  E.  Clianning ,  D. 
D.  u  Causes  of  the  Progress  of 
Liberal  Christianity  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;”  and  u  Remarks  on  a  Popu¬ 
lar  Error  respecting  the  Lord’s 
Supper ,  by  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood.'''’ 
In  addition  to  these,  44  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,”  is 
published  and  circulated  as  a 
Tract ;  and  to  this  we  shall  here, 
for  a  moment,  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers. 

The  object  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  as  expres¬ 
sed  in  the  constitution,  is,  44  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  pure,” 
(that  is,  Unitarian)  44  Christianity, 
throughout  our  country.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  44  Unitarian  Christians 
throughout  the  United  States  are 
invited  to  unite  and  co-operate 
with  it.”  With  the  exception  of 
this  exclusive,  or  sectarian  fea¬ 
ture,  the  constitution  is  not  mate¬ 
rially  unlike  those  of  religious 


associations  among  the  Orthodox. 
The  amount  contributed  in  the 
first  year,*  although  44  larger ,” 
as  the  Committee  inform  us, 

44  than  has  ever  before  been 
collected,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  by  any  Unitarian  Society ,” 
is  not,  we  should  think,  so  great, 
as  to  be  very  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  the  Association,  or  ap¬ 
palling  to  others — not  so  great, 
as  is  yearly  contributed  in  some 
single  parishes  among  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  for  the  promotion  of  a  single 
object  of  religious  charity. 

The  most  remarkable  asser¬ 
tion  in  this  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is,  that  the  object  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association 
is  not  44  to  build  up  a  party 
and  that  its  promoters  44  care  not 
for  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
who  merely  call  themselves 
Unitarians ;  but  their  wish  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  those 
who  are  Christians  from  examina¬ 
tion  and  conviction.”  (p  24.) 
If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  very 
strange,  that  none  but  44  Unitari¬ 
an  Christians  are  invited  to  unite 
and  co-operate  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion — that  none  but  Unitarian 
societies  and  ministers,  have 
been  assisted  from  its  funds — and 
that  the  Tracts,  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  desirous  to  publish, 
and  which  (with  perhaps  a  single 
exception)  they  have  published, 
are  such  as  44  contain  an  exposi¬ 
tion  or  defence  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  strange, 
that  a  correspondence  has  been 
opened  in  Europe  with  Unitari¬ 
ans  merely ;  and  that  agents 
have  been  employed  to  explore 
our  own  country,  not  to  seek  out 
the  spiritual  wastes,  but  to  find 
and  encourage  Unitarians  ?  In 
short,  there  never  was  an  insti¬ 
tution  more  openly  sectarian,  in 
all  its  movements  and  operations, 

*  $1272,72. 
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than  this  American  Unitaritan 
Association.  Its  object  plainly  is, 
not  so  much  to  make  Christians, 
as  to  make  Unitarians — not  so 
much  to  disseminate  and  establish 
the  Christian  faith,  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  private  sectarian  views. 
And  it  is  ridiculous  for  its  Com¬ 
mittee  to  say,  in  face  of  all  their 
doings,  that  their  design  is  not 
“  to  build  up  a  party  and  that 
they  “  care  not  for  adding  to  the 
number  of  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Unitarians,”  so  much  as 
“  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  are  Christians,  from  exami¬ 
nation  and  conviction.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  Report, 
as  well  as  from  various  other 
sources,  that  a  connexion  is 
sought  by  the  Unitarians  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  with  the  CVtmf-ians 
of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.*  We  know  not  but  this 
connexion  will  actually  take 
place,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  we  care  not. 
We  have  as  little  sympathy  with 
one  of  these  denominations,  as 
we  have  with  the  other.  But 
sure  we  are,  that  before  the 
union  is  consummated,  there  must 
be  great  alterations  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties;  or  the 
mixture  must  be  of  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  character.  At  present,  we 
could  as  well  conceive  of  fire 
and  water  harmoniously  com¬ 
mingling  ;  or  of  the  torrid  and 
frigid  zones’  sharing  common 
climate,  and  yielding  common 
productions,  as  of  an  agreeable 
and  harmonious  union  between 
the  bawling,  illiterate,  self-de- 

*  “  The  Committee  have  watched,  with 
peculiar  interest,  the  growth  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  connexion,  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  numerous  and  respectable.  From 
members  of  that  body,  they  have  received 
expressions  of  fraternal  regard ;  and  al¬ 
though  there  should  not  be  a  more  intimate 
union  between  these  disciples  and  ourselves, 
than  now  exists,  yet  we  rejoice  that  they 
have  the  same  great  work  at  heart.’’  Re¬ 
port,  p.  10. 


nominated  C'AmUians,  and  the 
cool  and  speculating  Unitarian 
gentry  of  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  first  Tract  in  the  series 
under  consideration  is  entitled, 
“  The  Faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints.'1'1  It  is  written  sermon- 
wise,  and  doubtless  was  originally 
a  sermon  from  the  third  verse  of 
the  Epistle  of  Jude.  It  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  specimen  of  attempting  by 
enchantment  what  Moses  accom¬ 
plished  with  his  rod  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  Unitarian  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  sermon  of  Dr. 
Beecher  from  the  same  text,  and 
was  published,  we  have  no 
doubt,  with  a  view  to  detract 
from  the  influence  of  that  ser¬ 
mon.  The  author  first  gives  us 
his  own  views  of  “  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ;”  and 
then  offers  reasons  derived,  not 
from  a  direct  recurrence  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  but  from 
collateral  considerations,  to  show 
that  his  system  is  indeed  that  of 
the  inspired  writers.  In  the 
view  which  he  gives  us  of  “  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,”  we  have  one  of  those 
singular  productions,  a  Unitarian 
creed.  To  this  creed,  the  more 
importance  is  to  be  attached,  as 
it  comes,  not  from  an  individual 
merely,  but  in  a  sense  from  the 
whole  Unitarian  body,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  concise  expression 
of  their  sentiments.  In  its  “  more 
naked  and  compact  form,”  it  is 
as  follows  : 

We  believe  “  that  there  is  one  God  over 
all — that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  pre¬ 
dicted  Messiah — that  man  is  placed  here  in 
a  state  of  probation — that  the  Gospel  is  the 
final  dispensation  of  religion — originating  in 
the  compassion  of  God  for  his  sinful  offspring, 
and  founded  in  the  placability  of  his  nature 
— having  for  its  object  to  make  men  holy, 
that  they  may  be  happy— establishing,  as  the 
terms  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  faith,  re¬ 
pentance  of  sin,  and  obedience  of  life — using 
for  its  means  the  labors,  instructions,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Jesus  Ghrist — and  asserting 
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ilie  sanctions  of  a  future  state  of  retribu¬ 
tion.”  p.  6. 

In  remarking  upon  this  creed, 
we  should  object,  not  so  much  to 
what  it  contains,  especially  if  we 
might  be  allowed  to  put  our 
own  construction  upon  the  words, 
as  to  what  it  does  not  contain. 
We  are  under  as  much  obligation 
to  receive  all  divine  truth,  as 
we  are  any  ;  and  (if  called  to  be 
teachers)  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  as  we  are  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  part  of  it.  “  Jill  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is”  all  “  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteous¬ 
ness  and  to  take  detached 
portions  of  the  system  of  reveal¬ 
ed  truth,  and  endeavor  to  pass 
them  off  as  comprising  the  whole, 
is  scarcely  less  treason  to  our 
Lord  aod  Master,  than  to  publish 
those  things  as  truth,  which  are 
manifestly  false.  Suppose  a  per¬ 
son  comes  forward  with  these 
two  articles — “  There  is  one  God 
over  all,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
predicted  Messiah  would  it  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  Chris¬ 
tian  confidence,  that  a  sense 
could  be  put  upon  his  words,  in 
which  they  were  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  true  ?  Should 
we  not  wish  to  know  farther, 
whether  these  articles  comprised 
all  the  truth  which  he  gathered 
from  his  Bible  ?  Suppose,  then, 
that  he  should  add  to  them  the 
two  following  articles — “  Mau  is 
placed  here  in  a  state  of  proba¬ 
tion,  but  will  enter  at  death  on  a 
state  of  retribution  would  not 
the  same  inquiry  still  remain  ? 
‘  Undoubtedly  what  you  have 
said  is  true ;  but  is  this  all  the 
truth  ?  Is  this  all  that  your 
Bible  teaches  you,  and  all  that 
your  Lord  commissions  you  to 
teach  V 

We  would  not  be  understood 


as  expressing  our  full  assent  to 
every  thing  contained  in  the  above 
Unitarian  creed,  taking  the  words 
in  their  most  obvious  sense ;  hut 
we  do  protest  against  passing  oft' 
such  a  kind  of  detachment  from 
the  articles  of  religious  truth — so 
expressed  too  as  to  mean  almost 
any  thing,  or  nothing — as  the 
grand  system  which  Christ  came 
from  heaven  to  reveal.  Here,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  nothing  explicit 
concerning  the  moral  perfections 
of  God — nothing  of  his  purposes 
— nothing  of  the  revealed  mode 
of  his  existence,  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost — nothing  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures — nothing  of  the  natively 
sinful  and  lost  state  of  man — 
nothing  of  the  atonement — 

nothing  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
generation  by  the  influence  ot 
the  Holy  Spirit — nothing  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  alone — nothing 
ot  the  perseverance  of  the  saints 
— nothing  of  the  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  persist  in  sin 
— and,  in  short,  little  or  nothing 
of  any  of  those  great  truths, 
which  constitute  the  distinguish- 
ing  glory  of  the  Gospel.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  creed 
above  given  comprises  u  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints” — u  those  general 
and  jundamental  traits ,  which  con¬ 
stitute  it  what  it  is,  and  which 
cannot  be  removed  or  denied, 
without  affecting  its  essential 
character.” 

We  proceed  now  to  examine 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
writer  of  the  Tract,  to  show  that 
his  system  of  faith  is  indeed  that 
of  the  inspired  writers.  The 
first  is  derived  from  u  the  plain¬ 
ness  and  intelligibleness  of  this 
system.”  It  is  characterized  by 
greater  simplicity  than  that  of  the 

Orthodox _ Admitting  the  truth 

of  what  is  here  stated,  the  two 
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following  questions  will  arise  : 
first,  is  the  simplicity  of  any  re¬ 
ligious  system  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  truth  '!  And  second,  do  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system  as  one  of  pre-emi¬ 
nent  simplicity  ?  But  neither  of 
these  questions,  we  are  confident, 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Of  all  systems  claiming  to  be 
called  religious,  that  of  pure  Deism 
is  perhaps  the  most  simple.  But 
is  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  re¬ 
garding  it  as  true  ?  Or  if  we 
could  suppose  a  Christian,  whose 
creed  should  contain  but  the  two 
following  articles — u  There  is 
one  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
promised  Messiah his  system 
would  be  sufficiently  simple  ;  but 
would  this  prove  that  it  contained 
all  necessary  truth  '! — And,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  deceived,  the  in¬ 
spired  writers  do  not  represent  the 
Christian  system,  as  one  of  pre¬ 
eminent  simplicity.  The  apostle 
indeed  expressed  a  fear  to  his 
Corinthian  brethren,  lest  the 
false  and  judaizing  teachers  should 
corrupt  them“  from  the  simplici¬ 
ty  that  is  in  Christ.”  In  other 
words,  he  feared,  lest  these  false 
teachers  would  draw  them  away 
from  their  simple  dependance  up¬ 
on  Christ  for  pardon  and  salva¬ 
tion,  and  lead  them  to  trust  in 
the  abolished  ceremonies  of  the 
Jewish  law.  But  this  passage 
(so  often  in  the  mouths  of  Unita¬ 
rians)  goes  not  a  step  towards 
proving  that  the  Christian  system, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  great 
simplicity.  And  there  are  many 
passages,  we  think,  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  contrary.  “  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness.”  “  Which 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into.”  u  God  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have 
mercy  upon  all.  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  How 


unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out  /”* 
In  these,  and  the  parallel  passa¬ 
ges,  which  are  numerous,  the 
scheme  of  divine  mercy  revealed 
in  the  Gospel  is  represented  as 
involving  considerations  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  inscrutable  to  hu¬ 
man  capacities — with  which  the 
minds  of  angels  are  engaged, 
and  into  which  they  “  desire  to 
look.”  And  were  there  no  other 
argument  againt  the  Unitarian 
hypothesis,  the  consideration  oi 
its  boasted  simplicity — that  it  is 
such  a  scheme  as  man  might  have 
contrived,  and  as  man  can  fathom ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  per¬ 
taining  to  it  to  denominate  it  a 
great  mystery  ;  to  demand  the 
attention  and  scrutiny  of  angels  ; 
and  to  call  forth  those  expres¬ 
sions  of  wonder  and  astonishmenl 
which  often  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  the  admiring  apostle — this 
single  consideration,  were  there 
no  other,  so  far  from  indicating 
its  truth,  might  be  sufficient  to 
overthrow  it. 

The  second  argument  in  favoi 
of  the  Unitarian  creed  is,  “  that  il 
is  constituted  of  articles,  in  which 
all  believers  of  every  name  are 
agreed ;  it  occupies  the  common 
ground  of  Christians.” — If  the 
consideration  here  suggested 
proves  any  thing  to  the  purpose, 
it  must  be  on  the  following  as¬ 
sumed  principle  ;  that  whatever  v. 
undisputed  in  religion  is  true  ;  oi 
that  doctrines  are  to  be  regarded 
as  truth ,  so  far  only  as  they  are 
matter  of  universal  acquiescence. 
And  the  standard  of  truth  on  this 
ground  will  be,  not  the  Scrip, 
tures,  but  the  universal  agreement 
of  men.  But  who  does  not  see 
that  this  is  a  false  standard ;  oi 
rather  that  it  is  no  standard  al 
all  ?  Mankind  agree  to-day,  and 
disagree  to-morrow.  What  one 
*  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  Pet.  i.  12.  Rom.  xi.  33, 
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generation  approves,  another  re¬ 
jects.  And  if  'we  have  no  stan¬ 
dard  of  truth,  but  the  universal 
agreement  of  men,  clearly  we 
have  none  at  all.  We  do  not 
admit  indeed  that  the  Unitarian 
creed  “  is  constituted  of  articles, 
in  which  all  believers  of  every 
name  are  agreed.”  With  all  its 
generality  and  ambiguity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  it  contains  several  things, 
from  which  many,  who  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  Christians,  would 
dissent.  But  suppose  this  were 
not  the  case — suppose  it  did 
“  occupy  the  common  ground  ot 
Christians  this  would  be  no 
evidence  of  its  truth,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  common 
ground  of  Christians  in  different 
ages,  has  been  the  same — that  it 
is,  ipso  facto,  the  right  ground — 
and  that  the  agreement  of  men, 
rather  than  the  word  of  God,  is 
the  ultimate  standard  in  matters 
of  faith. 

It  is  urged,  in  the  third  place, 
in  favor  of  the  Unitarian  creed, 
that  this  “is  most  agreeable  to 
the  obvious  meaning  and  general 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament.” 
As  this  proposition  is  supported 
by  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
writer,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
reply  to  it  by  a  contrary  asser¬ 
tion.  But  we  cannot,  without 
doing  violence  to  our  own  feel¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  injustice  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  dismiss  the  subject 
with  such  a  reply.  It  is  our 
most  sober  conviction,  that  “  the 
obvious  meaning  and  general 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament,”  is 
decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  system ;  and  we  hope  to 
show,  in  few  words,  that  this 
conviction  is  not  entertained  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason.  And  if  this 
is  not  the  case — if  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  presented  to  the  common 
reader,  is  not  unfavorable  to  the 


Unitarian  system ;  then  why  so 
much  pains-taking  among  Unita¬ 
rians  to  circulate  what  is  falsely 
denominated  an  “  Improved  Ver¬ 
sion  ?”  Why  so  much  labor,  by 
means  of  “  various  readings,”  and 
“  conjectural  emendations,”  to 
get  rid  of  certain  obnoxious  por¬ 
tions  and  passages  of  the  written 
word  ?  And  why  such  various 
and  fruitless  efforts  to  explain 
away  a  large  class  of  passages, 
which  can  be  disposed  of  by  no 
other  means  ?* — But  what  is  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament 
on  several  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  Unitarians  and  ourselves ; 
—  and,  first,  on  the  Divinity  of 
the  Saviour?  “In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.’1’’ 
“  Christ,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  forever.'1'1  “We  are  in 
him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ;  this  is  the  true  God , 
and  eternal  life.”  “  Who  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God .”  “  Thy  throne,”  saith  the 

Father  to  the  Son — “  thy  throne, 
O  God ,  is  forever  and  ever.” 
“  All  men  should  honor  the  Son , 
even  as  they  honor  the  Father.” 
“  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  which 
is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty. ”  “  I  am 

he  who  searcheth  the  reins  and 
the  heart.”  “Jesus  Christ  the 

*  Those  who  wish  to  see  several  noticea¬ 
ble  exemplifications  of  the  Unitarian  mode 
of  explaining  away  the  Scriptures,  may  find 
them  by  recurring  to  articles  headed  “  Bibli¬ 
cal  Criticism,”  in  Nos.  30,  31,  and  32,  of  the 
Christian  Register  for  1826.  In  the  last  of 
these  articles,  the  writer,  remarking  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  (Col.  i.  16, 17,) 
that  by  Christ  “were  all  things  created Sec. 
says,  “  No  resemblance  of  words  is 
alone  adequate  to  support  the  opinion  that  what 
is  here  said  of  Christ,  is  precisely  that  which 
is  affirmed  of  Jehovah,  in  the  Old  Testament.” 
But  what  is  this  but  saying,  “  Words  cannot 
teach  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  the  creator  of 
the  world.  Language  cannot  express  the 
proper  Divinity  of  the  Saviour.” — With 
writers  such  as  this,  to  urge  proof-texts  sure 
Iv  must  be  of  little  consequence. 
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same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for¬ 
ever.”  “  JZZZ  things  were  made 
by  him ,  and  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made,  that  was  made.” 
“  By  him  were  all  things  created , 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do¬ 
minions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers ;  all  things  were  created 
by  him ,  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is 
before  all  things  ;  and  by  him  all 
things  consist .”  “  At  the  name  of 

Jesus,  every  knee  shall  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  on 
earth.”  “  And  when  be  had 
taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts, 
and  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
i'eii  down  before  the  Lamb ,  hav¬ 
ing  every  one  of  them  harps,  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  saints.  And 
they  sung  a  new  song,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  and  to  open  the  seals  there¬ 
of  ;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation ;  and  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and 
priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on 
the  earth.  And  I  beheld,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  many  angels 
round  about  the  throne,  and  the 
beasts,  and  the  elders ;  and  the 
number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands  ;  saying  with  a  loud 
voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain ,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  bles¬ 
sing.  And  every  creature  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are 
in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  heard  1  saying,  Blessing , 
and  honor ,  and  glory ,  and  power , 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne ,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever 
and  ever.”* — Our  readers  have 
*  John  i.  1.  Rom.  ix.  5.  1  John  v.  20. 


here  a  specimen  of  the  plain  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  Divinity  of  the 
Saviour.  And  without  a  single 
note  or  comment,  we  may  safely 
leave  it  for  them  to  decide,  as  to 
“  the  obvious  meaning'1'1  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writers. 

And  when  their  decision  on 
this  point  is  formed,  we  will  ask 
them  to  consider  farther  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament 
relative  to  the  subject  and  object 
of  the  Saviour's  death.  “  This  is 
my  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sin s.”  “  Feed  the 

church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
Believers  are  said  to  be  “justi- 
fied  by  his  blood  ;"  and  to  “  have 
redemption  through  his  blood ,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins."  “  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth,  to  be  a  propi¬ 
tiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood , 
to  declare  his  righteousness,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past ; 
that  he  might  be  just ,  and  the 
justificr  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jesus."  Christ  is  said  to  have 
“given  himself  for  our  sins to 
have  “  suffered  for  our  sins;" 
to  be  the  “  propitiation  for  our 
sins ;”  to  have  “  purged  our  sins 
to  have  “  died  for  our  sins  ;"  to 
have  “  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself and  to  have 
“  borne  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree."  His  “  blood  cleans- 
eth  us  from  all  sin."  “  Thou 
was  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood."  “  Unto  him 
that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood ,  to  him 
be  glory  and  dominion,  forever 
and  ever.  Amen.”t — In  these 

Phil.  ii.  6.  Heb.  i.  8.  John  v.  23.  Rev. 
i.  8,  and  ii.  23.  Heb.  xiii.  8.  John  i.  3. 
Col.  i.  16,  17.  Phil.  ii.  10.  Rev.  v.  8—13. 

t  Mat.  xxvi.  28.  Acts,  xx.  28.  Rom.  v. 
9.  Eph.  i.  7.  Rom.  iii.  25.  Gal.  i.  14, 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.  1  John  ii.  2.  Heb.  i.  3.  1 
Cor.  xv.  3.  Heb.  ix.  26.  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  I 
John  i.  7.  Rev.  v.  9,  and  i.  5. 
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passages,  we  see  the  manner,  in 
which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  every  where  speak 
of  the  blood — the  death  of  Christ; 
and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  un¬ 
prejudiced  readers,  as  to  the  ob¬ 
vious  import  of  their  language. 
Did  Christ  die,  as  a  mere  martyr , 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines  ?  or  did  he  suffer,  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice ,  to  make  expia¬ 
tion  for  our  sins  ?  Did  he  shed 
his  blood,  for  some  unrevealed 
and  indescribable  purpose  ?  or 
was  it  to  show  forth  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  ;  that  so  he  might 
be  just  to  himself,  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  those  who  believe  in 
Jesus? 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we 
might  proceed  to  give  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  subject  ef  election — of  human 
depravity — of  regeneration  by 
the  special  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — of  justification  by  faith — 
of  the  perseverance  of  saints — 
and  of  future  eternal  punishment. 
We  have  no  fear  at  all  as  to  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  this 
nature.  We  have  read  the  New 
Testament  for  ourselves,  and  can 
judge  for  ourselves,  at  least  of  its 
more  obvious  meaning.  Its  di¬ 
vine  authority  is  rejected  by  infi¬ 
dels,  and  philosophical  critics,  on 
the  very  ground  that  it  contains 
the  hated  doctrines  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  faith  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  were  it  confessedly  a  human 
production,  it  would  be  con¬ 
demned  and  despised  by  Unitari¬ 
ans  generally,  as  being  of  a  high 
Orthodox  character. 

But  we  hasten  to  the  fourth 
argument,  in  favor  of  the  Unita¬ 
rian  creed,  which  is,  that  “  the 
most  important  corruptions  which 
have  crept  into  the  records  of 
our  faith,  have  been  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  favor  an  opposing  system ; 
and  that  the  more  the  Scriptures 


are  restored  to  the  precise  words 
of  their  writers,  the  greater  is 
the  support  which  they  give  to 
the  rational  system .” — On  the 
“various  readings”  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  we  shall  say  but  very 
little  ;  for,  so  far  as  respects  the 
subject  under  consideration,  we 
think  them  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence.  One  of  the  best  judges 
now  living*  has  remarked  respect¬ 
ing  them,  that  “  out  of  some 
eight  hundred  thousand  various 
readings,  about  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  nine  thousand  are  of 
just  about  as  much  importance, 
as  the  question  in  English  orthog¬ 
raphy  is,  whether  the  word 
honour  shall  be  spelled  with  the 
m,  or  without  it.  Of  the  remain¬ 
der,  some  change  the  sense  of 
particular  passages  or  expres¬ 
sions,  or  omit  particular  words, 
or  phrases,  or  insert  them  ;  but 
not  one  doctrine  of  religion  is 
changed  ;  not  one  precept  is  ta¬ 
ken  away  ;  not  one  important 
fact  is  altered,  by  the  whole  of 
the  various  readings  collectively 
taken.” 

And  if  it  should  appear  from 
an  examination  of  the  text  of 
Griesbach  that  some  two  or  three 
passages  read  less  favorably  to 
the  Orthodox  system,  than  they 
do  in  the  received  text,  this  is  no 
more  than  might  reasonably  be 
expected ;  as  it  was  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  rule  of  Griesbach,  in 
preparing  his  Testament,  that 
“  amongst  various  readings,  that 
which,  beyond  the  rest,  manifest¬ 
ly  favors  the  Orthodox ,  is  deserved¬ 
ly  suspected .”T  What  could  have 
led  him  to  adopt  such  a  rule,  it 
is  not  our  province  to  decide  ; 
but  the  influence  of  it,  so  far  as  it 
could  apply  at  all,  is  very  obvi¬ 
ous  ;  and  renders  every  altera¬ 
tion,  which  it  could  have  induced 

*  Professor  Stuart. 

1  Ve).  1,  page  13,  Cambridge  Edition 
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him  to  make,  of  no  possible  au¬ 
thority. 

The  fifth  argument  for  the 
Unitarian  faith  is  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
opposed,  u  The  favorite  and 
prevailing  method”  of  opposition 
• — so  says  the  writer  of  the  Tract 
— “  has  been  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  it,  and  hinder  men  from 
fairly  examining  it. ”-The  truth  of 
this  charge,  as  it  is  here  expressed , 
we  shall  of  course  deny  ;  and  we 
challenge  the  author  to  support 
it  by  sufficient  proof.  The  Or¬ 
thodox  have  indeed  represented 
Unitarianism  as  a  false  and  delu¬ 
sive  system  of  doctrine — as 
another  Gospel — and  as  eminent¬ 
ly  calculated  to  blind  and  destroy 
the  souls  of  its  votaries.  They 
have  made  such  representations, 
because  they  most  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  true.  And  with 
this  view,  they  have  endeavored, 
in  some  instances,  to  keep  their 
children  and  dependants — those 
under  their  care  and  influence, 
from  being  infected  and  ruined 
by  it.  They  have  felt  that,  with 
no  appearance  of  consistency  or 
propriety,  they  could  do  other¬ 
wise.  But  does  all  this  prove 
Unitarianism  true  ?  Is  every 
thing  true,  which  the  Orthodox 
regard  as  false  ?  Or  is  every 
thing  fair,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,  which  they  think  is 
directly  the  opposite  ?  Is  their 
intellectual  and  moral  vision  so 
notoriously  perverted,  that  it  is 
a  sound  argument,  in  face  of  the 
world,  in  favor  of  any  religious 
system,  that  they  regard  it  as 
unscriptural  and  dangerous  ?  The 
Orthodox  reject  and  condemn 
Deism,  and  Mahometanism,  and 
Judaism,  and  all  the  forms  of 
Pagan  idolatry.  But  does  this 
fact  go  to  establish  the  truth  of 
these  various  and  diverse  schemes 
of  pretended  religion  ?  Or  is  the 
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dissent  of  the  Orthodox  from  the 
religious  opinions  of  Unitarians, 
and  their  regarding  these  opin¬ 
ions  as  dangerous  and  ruinous,  to 
be  urged  as  an  argument  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  their  truth  ? 

The  sixth  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Unitarian  faith  is  “found  in 
the  fact,  that  this  is  the  system 
adopted  by  a  great  portion  of 
those  who  are  educated  in  another 
faith,  and  who  have  always  had 
another  system  preached  to  them.” 
They  are,  it  seems,  though  they 
know  it  not,  Unitarians ;  and 
“  have  no  idea  of  any  different 
religious  principles,  from  those 
which”  Unitarians  inculcate. — 
This  argument — if  it  be  not  an 
abuse  of  words  to  call  it  argu¬ 
ment — it  will  be  seen,  at  once,  is 
sheer  assertion  ;  and  an  assertion 
too  that  will  disgust  and  astonish 
all  those  of  whom  it  is  made.  It 
is  an  assertion,  we  are  sure, 
which  they  will  not  be  very 
ready  to  admit,  as  it  is  made 
without  any  attempt  at  proof,  and 
as  it  contradicts  the  most  sober 
convictions  of  their  own  minds. 
We  were  at  a  loss,  at  first,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  that  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  should  ever  have  been 
hazarded  ;  and  we  can  now  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  only  on  the  ground 
of  the  misconceptions  and  mis¬ 
representations  of  Unitarians,  in 
regard  to  the  real  system  of  the 
Orthodox.  They  never  repre¬ 
sent  our  sentiments  fairly,  and 
seem  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
conceive  of  them  as  they  are. 
In  the  Tract  before  us,  every 
representation  attempted  to  be 
made  of  Orthodox  principles  is 
no  better  than  a  caricature. 
Expressions  are  used,  or  a  coloi> 
ing  is  given,  to  which  no  man,  in 
his  senses,  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe.  Doubtless,  when  Uni¬ 
tarians  inquire  of  one,  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  Orthodox 
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faith,  whether  he  receives  that 
faith  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
represented  by  them ;  he  will 
answer,  no.  He  has  no  idea  of 
such  a  system.  He  “  counts  it  a 
slander  to  attribute  to  him  such 
a  faith,  and  holds  it  unfair  and 
ungenerous  to  charge  him  with 
maintaining  such  dogmas.”  But 
what  does  this  confession  prove  ? 
Not  that  Orthodox  principles,  as 
received  and  inculcated  by  their 
abettors,  are  untrue  ;  but  merely 
that  these  principles  are  misrep¬ 
resented  and  slandered,  in  the 
lips  of  their  enemies. 

The  seventh  argument  in  favor 
of  Unitarian  sentiments  is,  that 
“  these  are  the  views  of  Christian 
truth,  into  which  men  have  been 
prone  to  settle  down ,  wherever 
inquiry  has  been  left  perfectly 
free,  and  no  persecution  or  loss 
could  attend  their  profession. 
So  it  was  at  Geneva  ;  and  so  it 
has  been  “  in  Boston  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity.'1'- — We  are  a  little  surprised 
that  the  Unitarians  of  Geneva 
should  be  referred  to  in  this  con¬ 
nexion.  Do  the  Unitarians  of 
“Boston  and  its  vicinity”  intend, 
indeed,  to  claim  affinity  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Swiss  Can¬ 
tons  ?  Do  they  know'  the  extent 
to  which  these  boasted  breth¬ 
ren  are  now  chargeable  with  the 
odious  and  horrible  crime  of  per¬ 
secution  ?  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  the  disgrace  of 
Protestantism  throughout  the 
world,  they  are  deposing  and 
banishing  able  and  faithful  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ,  for  no  crime,  but 
that  of  disagreeing  with  them  in 
their  religious  views  1  What  if 
the  Orthodox  churches  of  Scot¬ 
land,  England,  or  the  United 
States,  were  chargeable  with  a 
similar  outrage  upon  the  rights 
of  Unitarians  ?  Would  the  world 
be  able  to  contain  the  story  of 
Jheir  wrongs  ?  And  yet  the  Unr- 
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tarians  of  Geneva  are  here  refer¬ 
red  to,  without  a  note  of  cen¬ 
sure,  as  brethren  in  good  fellow¬ 
ship  with  those  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.*  But  to  return  to  the  argu¬ 
ment; — we  have  no  doubt,  that, 
in  seasons  of  worldly  rest  and 
prosperity,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  some  churches  to¬ 
wards  the  Unitarian  faith  ;  just 
as  there  was  a  tendency,  uniform¬ 
ly,  among  the  ancient  Israelites, 
in  seasons  of  outward  rest  and 
peace,  to  forget  and  forsake  the 
Lord  ;  and  just  as  there  was  a 
tendency,  in  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tian  churches,  when  rescued  from 
the  fires  of  Pagan  persecution, 
and  established  in  quiet,  upon 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  to 
adopt  a  pompous  and  worldly  re¬ 
ligion.  But  what  does  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  things  prove  ?  That 
Unitarianism  is  the  true  religion  ; 
or  that  it  is  false  ?  that  it  is 
adapted  to  sustain  the  sinking 
soul,  in  times  of  worldly  calamity 
and  trial ;  or  that  it  is  adapted  to 
gratify  a  careless  and  worldly 
spirit  ? 

The  eighth  argument  in  favor 
of  Unitarianism  is  derived  from 
“  the  moral  and  practical  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  system.”  It  is  thought 
to  be  eminently  moral  and  practi¬ 
cal,  because  it  insists  upon  the 
preceptive  parts  of  the  Bible,  to 
the  neglect  of  its  doctrines.  “  It 
is  satisfied  to  know  what  God  re¬ 
quire  of  us,  without  making  it 
essential  that  we  should  under¬ 
stand  all  the  designs  of  the  di¬ 
vine  administration.”  But  are 
Unitarians  yet  ignorant,  that  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  its  duties  ? 
that  they  set  forth  the  reason  of 
them,  and  the  motives  by  which 
they  are  enforced  ?  How  can  the 

*  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  1827, 
to  palliate,  if  not  justify,  the  late  persecutions 
at  Geneva-. 
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duty  of  repentance  be  strongly  en¬ 
forced,  without  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  depravity?  or  the  du¬ 
ty  of  loving  and  confiding  in  the 
Saviour ,  without  setting  forth  his 
Divinity ,  and  his  atoning  blood  ? 
or  the  duty  of  obeying  the  divine 
Jaw  generally,  without  insisting 
upon  the  fearful  penalty  of  diso¬ 
bedience  ?  The  ver}r  reason 
here  urged,  to  show  that  Unita- 
rianism  must  be  an  eminently 
practical  system,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  And  the  invariable  result 
of  it,  wherever  it  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  adopted,  goes  to  confirm  us 
in  this  conclusion.  We  know,  in¬ 
deed,  that  there  are  many  moral 
and  amiable  men  among  Unita¬ 
rians  ;  but  Dr.  Priestley  admitted, 
in  respect  to  the  mass  of  them, 
that  “  their  moral  conduct,  though 
decent,  is  not  what  is  deemed  strict 
and  exemplary  ;”  and  that  those 
who  hold  evangelical  principles, 
“have  less  apparent  conformity 
to  the  world,  and  seem  to  have 
more  of  a  real  principle  of  reli¬ 
gion.”* 

The  ninth  and  last  argument 
in  favor  of  Unitarianism  is,  that 
“  unbelievers  and  men  of  the  world 
are  compelled  to  look  upon  it 
with  approbation  and  respect .” — 
We  are  truly  astonished,  that  an 
argument  such  as  this  should  be 
urged  in  support  of  any  religious 
system.  Do  the  scriptures  rep¬ 
resent  that  “  unbelievers,  and 
men  of  the  world,”  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  upon  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  “  with  approbation  and  re¬ 
spect  ?”  Or  do  they  every  where 
represent  the  contrary  ?  “  We 
preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the 
Jews,  a  stumbling  block ;  and 
unto  the  Greeks,  foolishness. ” 
“  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light.”  “  Ye  seek  to  kill  me, 

*  Discourses  on  Various  Subiccts,  pp. 
95,  9(>. 


a  man  that  hath  told  you  the 
truth,  which  I  have  heard  of  God  : 
This  did  not  Abraham.” — The 
fact  alleged  in  the  argument  un, 
der  consideration,  we  freely  ad¬ 
mit.  We  believe  and  know  it  to 
be  true.  And  this  is  one  among 
the  many  marks,  that  Unitarian¬ 
ism  is  not  “  the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints” — is  not  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a 
system  suited  to  the  tastes  and 
dispositions  of  the  irreligious  and 
worldly.  It  proves  itself  suited, 
not  to  humble  such  characters  in 
the  dust,  and  lead  them  to  beg 
for  delivering  mercy ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  nurture  their 
pride,  quiet  their  consciences, 
and  render  them  easy  and  happy 
in  their  sins.  But  such  was  not 
a  trait  of  that  holy  religion,  which 
Christ  came  to  reveal,  and  which 
his  apostles  labored  to  establish. 

We  have  now  gone  through 
with  the  nine  “strong  reasons” 
of  the  writer  of  this  Tract,  for 
supposing  that  Unitarianism  is 
“  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.”  What  weight  will  be 
attached  to  them,  or  to  our  re¬ 
marks  respecting  them,  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  we  will  not 
venture  to  predict.  They  have 
received  as  much  attention,  per¬ 
haps,  as  they  deserve — certainly 
as  much  as  our  limits  will  allow 
us  to  bestow. 

Before  dismissing  this  Tract,  we 
will  subjoin  a  few  words  relative 
to  a  passage  in  it,  on  the  death 
of  Christ.  “  We  admit,”  says  the 
writer,  “  because  it  is  revealed, 
the  connexion  of  the  Saviour’s 
sufferings  and  death,  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  pardon  and  salvation 
to  unworthy  man  ;  but  we  do  not 
pretend  to  explain,  or  to  under¬ 
stand  fully,  that  connexion.  We 
think  it  enough  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact,  that  the  divine  mercy  is  thus 
exercised,  without  explaining  the 
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secrets  of  the  divine  administra¬ 
tion,  or  presuming  to  say  that 
God  cannot,  or  can,  pardon,  in 
this  or  that  way.”  (p.  11.)  We 
here  see,  that  Unitarians,  as  well 
as  others,  can  believe ,  what  they 
“  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  or  to 
understand .”  They  can  rejoice 
i  in  a  revealed  /act,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  comprehend  the  man¬ 
ner,  in  which  such  fact  exists. 
But  if  they  can  do  this  in  respect 
to  one  thing,  why  not  another  ? 
And  if  they  can  do  it,  why  may 


not  others  do  the  same?  Why 
may  not  Trinitarians  believe  the 
fact ,  because  they  think  it  re¬ 
vealed,  that  in  the  one  eternal 
Jehovah,  there  are  three  distinc¬ 
tions,  commonly  called  persons ; 
although  they  “  do  not  pretend 
to  explain,  or  to  understand,” 
the  manner ,  in  which  that  fact 
exists  ? 

The  remaining  Tracts,  in  the 
series,  will  be  examined  in  our 
future  numbers,  as  opportunity 
presents. 


No.  11. 


The  next  Tract,  in  the  series  to 
be  examined,  is  the  u  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Scriptural  Arguments  for  the 
Unitarian  Faith.’’'1  A  most  for¬ 
midable  title,  surely !  And,  if 
titles  were  a  legal  substitute  for 
proof,  one  that  must  settle  the 
whole  cpiestion  !  For  who  would 
presume  to  dispute,  or  so  much 
as  to  doubt,  in  opposition  to  “  one 
hundred  scriptural  arguments  !” 
— But  since  the  goodness  of  a 
cause  depends,  not  so  much  upon 
the  number  of  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  it,  as  upon 
their  soundness  ;  and  since  argu¬ 
ments  denominated  scriptural  are 
not  always  so  in  reality,  nor  are 
always  pertinent ;  we  may  regard 
the  Tract  before  us,  like  every 
other  human  performance,  as 
standing  upon  its  own  merits,  and 
as  being  fairly  open  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  remark. 

And  in  looking  over  its  u  one 
hundred  scriptural  arguments,” 
we  find  at  least  ten,  which  have 
no  sort  of  claim  to  be  thus  de¬ 
nominated.  They  neither  con¬ 
tain  any  passage  of  Scripture,  nor 
refer  to  any,  but  are  the  mere 
assertions  of  the  writer.  These 


assertions  are  some  of  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  from  the  truth,  and 
easily  susceptible  of  refutation  ; 
but  as  we  have  ninety  “  scrip¬ 
tural  arguments”  still  remaining 
to  be  disposed  of,  we  shall  readily 
be  excused  in  suffering  them  to 
pass. 

Of  the  ninety  remaining  argu¬ 
ments,  eighty  five  go  to  prove  this 
merely — that  Christ  is,  in  some 
sense,  distinct  from,  and  inferior 
to,  the  Father.  But  this  point  is 
as  essential  to  Trinitarian  theolo¬ 
gy,  as  it  can  be  to  Unitarian. 
We  firmly  believe  there  is  a 
sense,  in  which  Christ  is  distinct 
from  the  Father,  and  in  which 
his  Father  is  greater  than  he  ; 
and  instead  of  feeling  pinched  by 
the  numerous  passages  which 
may  be  urged  in  proof  of  this, 
we  feel  supported  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  them.  Instead  of  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  rid  of  these  passages, 
we  should  feel  constrained  to 
contend  with  any  denomination 
of  Christians,  who  should  manifest 
a  disposition  to  wrest  them  from 
us.  And  if  passages  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  to  be  counted  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  Unitarian  faith  ; 
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the  writer  of’  the  Tract  might 
have  increased  their  number  to 
five  hundred,  as  well  as  to  one. 

Of  the  five  arguments  still  re¬ 
maining,  one  (the  eighty  sixth) 
infers,  since  Christ  was  visible 
while  here  on  earth,  and  since 
“no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,”  that  Christ  was  not  a  divine 
person;  just  as  if  Trinitarians 
believed,  that  he,  who  was,  in 
one  sense,  “  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  and  the 
Prince  of  Peace,”  was  not,  in 
another,  the  “child  born,”  and 
the  “  Son  given” — the  visible 
partaker  of  flesh  and  blood.  Two 
(the  second  and  eighteenth)  insist, 
from  the  passages  in  which  the 
Father  is  spoken  of  as  the  “  one 
God,”  and  “  the  only  true  God,”* 
that  there  can  be  no  sense  in 
which  Christ  is  God.  But  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  maj'  satisfy  any 
one,  that  the  Father  is  spoken  of 
as  the  “  one  God,”  and  “  the 
only  true  God,”  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  idols ,  or  pretended 
divinities  of  the  heathen,  and  not 
in  opposition  to  him  whom  we 
are  required  to  honor  “  even  as 
we  honor  the  Father.”  “  There 
be  that  are  called  gods ,  whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  ;  but  to  us, 
there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
in  him  ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  by  him.” 

Of  the  two  arguments  not  yet 
noticed,  one  (the  fifteenth)  is  no 
argument  at  all,  but  an  attempt 
at  answering  the  Trinitarian  ar¬ 
gument  derived  from  the  declara- 
ration  of  our  Saviour,  that  he 
and  his  Father  were  one ;  and 
the  other  (the  seventeenth)  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  subject, 
as  the  passage  referred  to  (1 
Tim.  vi.  15,)  does  not  determine, 
whether  the  person  spoken  of  as 

*  John  xvii.  3.  and  1  Cor,  viii,  6. 
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“  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate 
who  alone  hath  immortality,”  be 
the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  more  probably  the  one 
glorious  Being,  whom  these  three 
equal  and  divine  persons,  in  their 
mysterious  union,  constitute. 

We  have  thus  examined — 
rather  summarily  it  may  be 
supposed,  but  we  think  at  as 
great  length  as  they  deserve--, 
the  famous  “  one  hundred  scrip¬ 
tural  arguments  for  the  Unitarian 
faith.”  Ten  of  them,  we  have 
found,  are  the  mere  assertions  of 
the  writer ;  eighty  eight  prove 
nothing  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  adduced ;  and  the  two 
remaining  are  founded  and  budd¬ 
ed  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show, 
were  it  worth  the  time,  that 
some  of  the  arguments,  which 
the  writer  of  this  Tract  has 
thought  to  array  against  Trinita- 
rianism,  are  in  palpable  contra¬ 
diction  to  his  own  sentiments. 
Take  the  following  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  The  point  to  be  proved  is 
thus  stated  at  the  commencement. 
Jesus  Christ,  “  though  exalted  far 
above  all  other  created  intelligences, 
is  a  being  distinct  from,  inferior 
to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Father 
Almighty.”  In  proof  of  this 
point,  the  fifty  eighth  argument 
alleges  “that  Jesus  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.'1'1*  Now 
it  might  require  another  hundred 
arguments  to  show  how  the  fact 
that  “  Jesus  was  made  a  little  low¬ 
er  than  the  angels ,”  is  proof  that, 
though  a  creature,  “  he  is  exalted 
far  above  all  other  created  intelli¬ 
gences  ;”  or,  in  other  words,  how 
the  fact  that  he  was  made  lower 
than  the  angels,  is  proof  that  he 
was  made  higher  than  the  angels. 

*  We  recommend  this  passage  (Heb.  ii. 
9,)  to  the  particular  consideration  of  those 
who,  rejecting  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  , 
regard  him  as  a  supremely  exalted  creature. 
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We  here  dismiss  this  far  famed 
Tract — which  has  travelled,  we 
are  told,  to  India,  and  has  been 
reprinted  at  the  press  of  Ratnmo- 
hun  Roy* — with  the  remark,  that 
though  it  may,  in  some  instances, 
mislead  the  unthinking  and  igno¬ 
rant,  it  can  have  no  etfect  upon 
those,  whether  Trinitarian  or 
Unitarian,  unless  indeed  it  be  to 
disgust  them,  who  are  capable  of 
judging  of  the  pertinency  and 
force  of  scriptural  arguments,  and 
who  have  an  enlarged  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  theological  subjects. 

The  third  Unitarian  Tract  is 
entitled  a  u  Discourse  on  Human 
Depravity ,  by  Edmund  Q.  Sewall.'” 
The  principal  object  of  the  Dis¬ 
course  is  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  “  native  hereditary  depravity 
but  u  before  entering  on  this  main 
design,”  the  author  “  suggests 
some  remarks  on  total  depravity , 
which  gives  us,”  he  says,  “  as 
false  a  view  of  the  degree  of  sin 
found  among  men,  as  the  other 
does  of  its  origin.'1'’  In  our  review, 
we  shall  invert  this  order  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  reserving  what  we  have 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  total 
depravity ,  till  the  last. 

In  entering  upon  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to 
determine  what  Mr.  Sewall  means 
by  “  native  hereditary  depravi¬ 
ty.”  And  to  preclude  all  danger 
of  misrepresenting  him,  it  will 
be  safest  to  allow  him  to  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.  S.  describes  the  doctrine 
of  native  depravity  as  holding  and 
teaching,  that  God  “  has  sent  us 
into  life,  with  our  souls  in  such  a 
state,  that  we  are  utterly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  very  purpose  for  which 
alone  we  have  souls,”  (p.  21,) — 
that  he  “  has  made  us  with  a  na¬ 
ture  which  is  incapable  of  good¬ 
ness,  and  then  inflicts  endless  tor- 

*  See  Chris.  Examiner,  Vol.  iii,  p.  522. 


ments  on  us,  for  not  being  good,” 
(p.  28,) — that  “  we  sinned  sixty 
centuries  before  we  began  to 
live  ;”  and  “  are  guilty  of  that, 
which,  but  for  history,  we  never 
should  have  known,”  (p.  22,) 
— that  “  uncounted  millions  are 
laid  under  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  God  forever,  in  consequence 
of  a  single  offence  of  a  man, 
who  lived  ages  before  they  were 
born,”  (p.  22,) — that  u  having 
given  us  a  nature  entirely  cor¬ 
rupt,  incapable  of  good,  and 
prone  to  all  evil,  God  placed 
us  in  this  world,  with  a  command 
to  do,  what  he  knows  we  cannot 
do ;  and  then  condemns  us  to 
eternal  wo,  for  doing  that  which 
he  knows  we  cannot  help  doing,” 
(p.  27,) — that  “  we  come  into 
life  with  a  fixed  character,  and 
are,  at  the  first,  decidedly,  en¬ 
tirely,  and  for  aught  we  can  do 
incurably  wicked,” — that  “  we 
deserve  hell,  as  soon  as  we  are 
born,  and  can  never  deserve 
more” — that  u  our  doom  is  deci¬ 
ded  at  the  outset,  and  cannot  be 
the  consequence  of  a  trial  which 
it  precedes,”  (p.  29,) — that  “  all 
men  are  liable  to  eternal  wo,  as 
soon  as  they  come  into  the 
world,”  (p.  31,) — that  “  we  can 
lose  nothing,”  in  our  state  of  trial, 
“  since  all  was  lost  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  and  can  gain  nothing, 
since  all  we  do  prior  to  regen¬ 
eration  is  done  in  vain,” — that 
“  we  are  not  made  worse,  by  the 
neglect  of  moral  means,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  be  more  than  totally 
depraved;  and  are  not  improved 
by  the  use  of  them,'  for  that 
would  detract  from  the  sovereign- 
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ty  of  divine  grace,  to  which,  as 
the  sole  unaided  cause,  all  change 
for  the  better  is  attributed,”  (p. 
30,) — that  “  man  is,  by  his  na¬ 
ture,  utterly  unable  to  observe” 
the  divine  precepts,  (p.  33,) — 
that  u  the  sins  of  men”  proceed 
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“  from  a  cause,  which  God 
alone  could  have  hindered  ;  and 
which  God  alone  can  remove,” 
(p.  27,) — “  that  God  gave  us,  at 
hrst,  a  ruined  nature,  and  sent  us, 
helpless  and  abandoned,  into  a 
waste  howling  wilderness,  with 
no  capacity  to  do  good,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  woes  eternal  for  doing 
evil,”  (p.  42,) — that  “the  judg¬ 
ment  is  already  completed,  when 
we  begin  the  race  of  life,  and  can¬ 
not  be  reversed  by  all  we  may 
perform” — and  that  “  a  sentence 
was  passed,  ages  ago,  on  the 
whole  race,  by  which  we  are 
liable  to  the  pains  of  hell,” 
(p.  34.) 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  Mr.  S.  describes 
the  doctrine  of  native  depravity  ; 
and  such  is  the  doctrine,  against 
which  he  has  urged  six  long  and 
labored  arguments.  It  is  little 
to  our  purpose  to  examine  his 
arguments,  or  to  inquire  whether 
he  has  refuted  the  doctrine,  or 
not.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is 
such  a  doctrine  (in  his  statement 
of  it)  as  we  do  not  believe,  and 
as  we  do  not  think  any  body  else 
ever  did  believe.  It  is  a  creature 
of  his  own  fancy — a  “  man  of 
straw,”  or  of  some  worse  materi¬ 
al,  of  his  own  creation  ;  and  if  be 
has  succeeded  in  destroying  it, 
he  has  saved  us  the  trouble,  and 
is  entitled  to  all  the  glory  which 
can  result  from  such  a  conquest. 

In  reviewing  this  part  of  Mr. 
Sew.dl’s  labors,  two  things  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  as  matter  of  re¬ 
gret.  The  one  is,  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  publish  such 
st  dements,  as  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  Orthodox.  If  he  knows 
our  sentiments  he  has  wilfully 
misrepresented  them  ;  and  if  he 
does  not  know  them,  he  ought 
to  have  informed  himself,  before 
he  attempted  to  describe  and  re¬ 
fute  them.  As  the  matter  stands, 


he  has  done  us  great  injustice ; 
or  rather,  he  would  have  done  us 
great  injustice,  were  it  not  that 
his  representations  are  so  horri¬ 
bly  extravagant,  that  no  sober 
person,  who  knows  us,  will  be 
likely  to  give  them  the  least 
credit. 

But  we  urge  farther,  as  matter 
of  still  more  serious  regret,  that 
Mr.  S.  has  allowed  himself  to 
write  and  publish  with  such  re¬ 
volting  levity,  on  some  of  the 
most  fearful  truths  of  our  holy 
religion.  He  customarily  speaks 
of  “  endless  torments” — of  “  woes 
eternal” — of  “the  wrath  and 
curse  of  God  forever” — >and  of 
“  the  pains  of  hell,’’  very  much 
in  the  style  ofbar-rooin  eloquence, 
and  in  a  manner  altogether  un¬ 
becoming,  we  do  not  say  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  Christ,*  but  a  believer  in 
divine  revelation.  He  ought  to 
have  known  that  these  are  awful 
subjects — that  they  are  so  re¬ 
garded  by  all  the  inspired  writers 
— and  that  to  treat  them  with  his 
sort  of  lightness  and  banter,  is  to 
trifle  witli  the  most  solemn  things. 
— And  these  charges,  which  we 
fee!  compelled  to  urge  against 
the  writer  of  this  Tract,  lie  with 
an  almost  equal  weight  against 
those  who  have  published,  and 
who  are  engaged  to  circulate  it. 
It  comes  before  us,  not  on  the 
responsibility  of  an  individual 
merely,  but  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  ;  and  it  is 
so  highly  valued  by  “  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee”  of  that  body, 
that  they  consented  to  give  thirty 
five  dollars  for  the  liberty  of  pub¬ 
lishing  it.*  They  will  not  com¬ 
plain,  therefore,  that  we  lay  the 
injustice  of  its  representations, 
and  the  irreverence  of  its  lan¬ 
guage,  in  part  at  least  at  their 
own  door. 

In  entering  upon  a  considera- 

‘  *  See  First  Annual  Report,  p.  5. 
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non  of  total  depravity ,  as  treated 
by  Mr.  Sewall,  we  have  to  re¬ 
peat  the  charge,  already  urged, 
of  misrepresenting  the  sentiments 
of  his  opponents.  He  speaks  ot 
total  depravity  as  implying,  that 
all  the  external  conduct  of  unre¬ 
newed  men  is,  in  itself,  improper 
and  vicious.  This  doctrine  u  ex¬ 
cludes  every  good  feeling,  desire, 
purpose,  and  action ,  and  makes 
the  character  of  mankind  consist 
solely  of  bad  dispositions,  passions, 
and  deeds.”  From  the  day  of 
their  birth,  they  “  have  had  in 
their  minds  nothing  pure,  and  in 
their  conduct  nothing  right.”  (p. 
4.) — Now  the  believers  in  total 
depravity  do  not  represent  the 
subject  after  this  manner.  They 
readily  admit,  that  the  conduct  of 
sinners  is,  in  many  instances,  out¬ 
wardly  virtuous.  They  may  be, 
not  only  just  and  honest,  but  kind 
and  generous.  They  may  be 
good  neighbors,  good  citizens,  and 
good  friends.  And  the  objection 
to  them,  in  such  instances,  is  not 
so  much  to  what  they  are  ex¬ 
ternally,  as  internally — not  so 
much  to  what  they  are  in  the 
sight  of  men,  as  to  what  they  are 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  what 
they  would  be  in  their  own  sight, 
if  they  were  spiritually  enlight¬ 
ened.  Our  Saviour  describes  the 
Pharisees  as  appearing  “  beautiful 
without ,”  while  within,  they  were 
wholly  unclean ;  and  the  total 
depravity  of  sinners  now  does  not 
imply  that  they  may  not,  in  some 
instances,  appear  decent,  or  even 
u  beautiful ,  without .” 

Mr.  S.  farther  speaks  of  total 
depravity,  as  implying  that  sin¬ 
ners  are  “  utterly  incapable ”  of 
exercising  holiness.  They  have 
“  no  capacity  to  do  good” — are 

“  incapable  of  goodness” - are 

“  utterly  unable  to  observe”  di¬ 
vine  precepts,  &c. — Now  this 
representation  of  the  doctrine  of 


depravity,  we  wholly  disavow. 
Sinners  are  in  no  sense  u  incapa¬ 
ble  of  goodness.”  They  are  the 
subjects  of  no  natural  inability 
to  be  holy.  For  if  they  were, 
they  would  have  lost  their  moral 
nature — have  ceased  to  be  moral 
agents — and  would  be  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  sin.  The  fact  that  they 
are  sinners,  shows  that  they  are 
capable  of  sinning  ;  and  if  they 
are  capable  of  sinning,  they  are 
capable  of  doing  their  duty. 

Mr.  S.  urges  but  two  arguments 
against  total  depravity  ;  the  one 
derived  from  analogy ,  and  the 
other  from  observation. — Mankind, 
he  says,  “  are  not  totally  any 
thing.”  Saints  are  not  “  totally 
pure ;”  and  consequently  sinners 
are  not  totally  depraved.  “  Some 
are  wise ;  but  not  always,  nor  in 
all  things.  Some  are  timorous 
generally ;  yet,  on  an  occasion, 
can  be  bold  as  lions.”  (pp.  5,  6.) 
But  arguments  of  this  nature  are 
least  of  all  to  be  trusted.  Analo¬ 
gies  such  as  these  lay  no  sure 
foundation  for  the  inference  in¬ 
tended  to  be  derived  from  them. 
They  may  serve  to  illustrate  and 
enliven  a  subject ;  but  are  of  little 
use,  in  establishing  or  disproving 
a  disputed  doctrine.  They  are 
of  absolutely  no  weight,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture. 

In  opposing  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  Mr.  S.  appeals  to 
the  universal  observation  of  men. 
“  Where,”  says  he,  “  is  the  being, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  has 
done  nothing  but  sin ;  whose 
every  act  has  been  wicked,  and 
all  his  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
desires  corrupt?  You  cannot 
find  such  a  being;  this  maybe 
the  description  of  a  devil,  but 
not  of  a  man.”  (p.  4.)  The 
point  at  issue  between  Mr.  S.  and 
his  opponents,  is  not  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  be  determined  by  an  ap- 
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peal  like  this.  It  is  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  be  submitted  to  universal 
observation.  If  it  respected 
chiefly  the  outward  conduct  of 
men,  the  one  party  affirming  and 
the  other  denying,  that  their  con¬ 
duct  was  all  externally  vicious  ; 
it  might  perhaps  be  decided  in 
this  way.  But  this,  we  have 
shown,  is  not  the  case.  We  no 
more  believe,  than  Unitarians  do, 
that  all  the  conduct  of  unrenewed 
men  is  externally  vicious.  Much, 
that  numbers  of  this  class  do,  is 
in  appearance  proper ;  and  were 
their  hearts  as  holy,  as  their 
lives  are  useful,  they  would  be 
well  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  saints.  The  mistake  of  Mr. 
S.,  on  this  point,  is  a  great  one, 
and  it  has  greatly  misled  him,  in 
his  views  and  reasonings  on  the 
subject  of  depravity. 

There  is  another  thing  which 
has  probably  deceived  him,  as  we 
think  it  does  most  Unitarians  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  human 
transgression — they  do  not  know 
what  sin  is.  They  will,  of  course, 
regard  this  as  an  arrogant  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  but  it  has  not  been  formed 
without  long  and  mature  delib¬ 
eration  ;  and  we  think  it  not  un¬ 
charitable,  as  it  helps  to  account 
for  their  otherwise  unaccountable 
blindness  on  the  subject  of  sin — 
they  do  not  know  what  sin  is.  The 
writer  of  the  Tract,  already  re¬ 
viewed,  entitled  u  The  Faith  once 
delivered  to  the.  Saints ,”  has  the 
following  sentiment  relative  to 
this  subject :  man,  u  on  entering 
life,  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vi¬ 
cious,  neither  holy  nor  sinful ; 
but  possesses  such  powers ,  as, 
when  developed,  will  render  him 
one  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  objects  to  which  they  become 
attached,  and  the  habits  which 
they  form.  These  powers  are 
reason  and  conscience ,  which  ap¬ 
prove  and  lead  to  goodness  ;  and 


the  passions  and  appetites ,  which 
incline  to  self-indulgence  and 
sin.”  His  “  trial  consists  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  struggle  for  mastery 
between  these  two  parts  of  his  con¬ 
stitution.'1'’  (p.  4.)  According  to 
this  view,  every  sin  implies  a 
triumph  of  the  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions  over  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience.  But  if  this  is  an 
adequate  view  of  sin,  then  no 
decent  man  can  accuse  himself 
of  being  very  sinful.  He  may 
on  some  occasions  have  been  led 
too  far  by  his  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions,  and  swerved  a  little  from 
the  line  of  duty ;  but  his  charac¬ 
ter,  in  the  general,  he  is  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  as  pure  and 
holy.— But  how  different  is  this 
view  of  sin,  from  that  given  in 
the  Scriptures  ?  “  Sin  is  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  lawT  What  then 
is  the  law  ?  “  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  tliy  God ,  with  all  thy  heart , 
with  all  thy  soul ,  with  all  thy 
strength ,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  command¬ 
ments ,  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophetsf  Mat.  xxii.  37.  Here 
then  is  the  rule,  by  which  we  are 
to  regulate  all  our  moral  exer¬ 
cises  and  feelings  ;  and  by  which 
we  are  to  measure  and  try  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  would  estimate  the 
amount  of  our  holiness,  or  our 
sin.  But  measured  by  this  rule, 
how  many  who  now  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  supposed  virtues, 
would  be  found  fearfully  wanting ! 
Measured  by  this  rule,  strictly 
and  faithfully  applied,  how  many 
men  of  decent  exterior,  would 
find  that  they  had  never  posses¬ 
sed  one  holy  affection !  How 
many  would  find,  that  they  had 
always  loved  themselves  better 
than  God — that  they  had  been 
more  concerned  for  their  own 
credit,  interest,  and  happiness, 
than  they  had  for  his  glory — and 
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consequently  that  their  hearts 
were  entirely  sinful.  They  could 
not  accuse  themselves  of  suffering 
appetite  and  passion  to  triumph 
often  over  reason  ;  but  they  could 
and  must  accuse  themselves  of 
being  continually  selfish,  and  on 
this  account  of  being  continually 
sinful.  We  repeat  it,  therefore, 
as  a  principal  reason  why  Unita¬ 
rians  make  so  false  an  estimate 
of  human  transgression — they  do 
not  know  what  sin  is.  And  being 
ignorant  of  this,  they  cannot  be 
sensible  of  the  fearful  extent,  to 
which  themselves  and  others  are 
contaminated  with  it. 

Mr.  S.  admits,  at  least  by  im¬ 
plication,  that  the  Scriptures  af¬ 
ford  some  countenance  to  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity ;  but 
adds,  “  there  are  two  very  obvi¬ 
ous  principles  of  interpretation, 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
passages  thus  employed,  which  re¬ 
move  at  once  all  pretence  for  using 
them  in  evidence  of  such  a  doc¬ 
trine.  1.  What  is  declared  in 
universal  terms  is  not  always  to 
be  received  without  limitation. 
2.  All  which  was  true  of  the 
moral  condition  of  particular  per¬ 
sons,  communities,  or  generations, 
may  not  be  true  of  us.”  (pp.  7, 
9.)  The  question  requiring  to 
be  decided,  in  regard  to  these 
rules  of  interpretation,  does  not 
respect  so  much  their  propriety , 
as  their  application ;  for  if  all 
sects  and  denominations  may  avail 
themselves  of  them,  as  often  as 
their  exigencies  or  their  conven¬ 
ience  render  necessary,  it  is  plain 
that  no  point,  which  is  at  all  dis¬ 
puted,  can  ever  again  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  reference  to  the 
Bible.  For  instance,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  assure  us,  that  we  “  all  are 
of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust 
again”  But  it  may  be  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  “What  is  declar¬ 
ed  in  universal  terms  is  not  always 


to  be  received  without  limitation  ; 
and  all  which  was  true  of  former 
generations  may  not  be  true  of 
us  ; — there  is  no  certainty  that 
we  shall  not  live  forever.”  The 
Apostle  directs,  “  Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.” 
But  the  advocates  of  disorder  and 
confusion  may  say,  “What  is  de¬ 
clared  in  universal  terms  is  not 
always  to  be  received  without 
limitation  ;  and  all  which  was 
true  of  particular  persons,  or  com¬ 
munities,  in  former  times,  may 
not  be  true  of  us ; — the  direction 
of  the  Apostle  makes  not  at  all 
against  us.” — These  instances  are 
adduced  to  show,  that  however 
just  may  be  the  principles  of  in¬ 
terpretation  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sewall,  we  need  some  rule,  by 
which  to  apply  them.  And,  hap¬ 
pily,  the  rule  we  so  much  need 
is  a  very  obvious  one.  “  What 
is  declared  in  universal  terms,”  is 
to  be  received  in  universal  terms; 
and  what  is  declared  “  ot  particu¬ 
lar  persons,  communities,  or  gen¬ 
erations,”  is  to  be  regarded  as 
applicable  to  all  persons,  com¬ 
munities,  or  generations,  unless 
when  limited  by  the  connexion ,  by 
other  parts  of  Scripture ,  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  rule  we  presume 
will  not  be  disputed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  is,  ‘  What  necessity  for 
limiting  the  numerous  and  vari¬ 
ous  universal  terms,  in  which  the 
Scriptures  set  forth  the  doctrine 
of  depravity  V  And  truly  we 
know  of  no  necessity,  except 
what  results  from  the  exigencies 
of  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  The 
connexion  of  the  passages  involves 
none  ;  and  none  arises  from  other 
parts  of  Scripture  ;  and  none 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject — unless  indeed  it  can  be 
shown,  that  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 
Hence,  on  the  fairest  principles 
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of  interpretation,  the  universal 
terms,  in  which  the  Scriptures  set 
forth  this  important  doctrine, 
must  stand ;  and  it  is  believed 
they  establish  it,  beyond  reasona¬ 
ble  dispute. 

We  have  no  time  to  go  into  a 
labored  argument  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  proof  of  total  depravity  ; 
and  yet  we  can  hardly  satisfy 
ourselves,  without  furnishing  some 
specimens  of  the  language  of  in¬ 
spiration  on  the  subject. 

A  certain  class  of  men  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  spoken  of  by  the  sacred 
writers,  as  the  unjust,  the  un¬ 
righteous,  the  ungodly,  the  un¬ 
holy,  the  unbelieving.  But  what 
less  do  these  negative  epithets 
imply,  than  a  destitution  of  holy 
affections  '! 

The  same  class  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  being  spiritually  blind,  and 
deaf  and  dead.  44  Hear,  ye  deaf 
and  look,  ye  blind ,  that  ye  may 
see.”  44  You  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.”  These  representations 
necessarily  teach  us,  that  as  the 
blind  are  destitute  of  sight,  the 
deaf  of  hearing,  and  the  dead  of 
life  ;  so  unrenewed  men  are  des¬ 
titute  of  holiness ,  which  is  spiritual 
life. 

The  declarations  of  Scripture, 
in  support  of  the  sentiment  under 
consideration,  are  numerous  and 
explicit.  Before  the  flood,  44  God 
looked  upon  the  earth,  and  be¬ 
hold  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  it.'’’’ 
Immediately  after  the  flood,  the 
declaration  is  repeated,  44  The 
imagination  of  maids  heart  is  evil 
from  his  youth”  Again  it  is  said 
of  the  human  family,  44  They 
are  ail  gone  aside  ;  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  become  filthy  ;  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 
None  understand;  none  seek  af¬ 
ter  God  ;  all  are  gone  out  of  the 
way  ;  all  are  become  unprofita¬ 


ble  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no,  not  one.”  44  The  wick¬ 
ed  are  estranged  from  the  womb  ; 
they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be 
born,”  44  The  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness.”  44  The  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,” 
and  44  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.” 
'•'■Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  is  only  evil  continu¬ 
ally.”  14  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.”  44  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God  ;  it  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.”  44 1  know  you, 
that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  you.”  44  Ye  are  of  your  fa¬ 
ther,  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of 
your  father  ye  will  do.”  44  Being 
abominable,  disobedient,  and  to 
every  good  work  reprobate.”* 
We  have  another  argument, 
which  we  deem  conclusive,  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  distinction ,  every 
where  recognised  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  The  fact  of  this 
distinction  none  pretend  to  dis¬ 
pute  ;  and  the  ground  of  it  is  as 
evident  as  the  fact.  While  the 
Gospel  requires  the  highest  at¬ 
tainments  in  holiness,  its  gracious 
promises  are  extended  to  those 
w7ho  have  made  but  the  lowest  at¬ 
tainments.  44  The  bruised  reed 
shall  not  be  broken,  nor  the 
smoking  flax  be  quenched.” 
44  Whosoever  shall  give  unto  one 
ot  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only ,  in  the  name  of  a  disci¬ 
ple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.” 
The  moment  the  prodigal  began 
to  return,  his  father  was  prepared 
to  meet  him.  When  the  thief  on 
the  cross  put  forth  his  first  exer¬ 
cise  of  true  repentance,  he  was 

*  Gen.  vi.  12,  and  viii.  21.  Rom.  iii. 
10—12.  Ps.  lviii.  3.  1  John  v.  19.  Ecc. 
ix.  3,  and  viii.  11.  Gen.  vi.  5.  Jer.  xvii.  9. 
Rom.  viii.  7.  John  v,  42,  and  viii.  44.  Tit. 
i.  10. 
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immediately  forgiven,  and  became 
an  heir  of  the  grace  of  life.  And 
so  it  has  been  in  all  periods  since 
— so  it  is  now.  Persons  belong 
to  the  class  of  sinners,  till  their 
hearts  are  melted,  and  they  be¬ 
gin  to  exercise  holy  affections ; 
from  which  moment  they  become 
the  objects  of  divine  complacence, 
and  are  numbered  with  the  saints. 
But  if  it  is  the  ground  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  saints  and  sinners, 
that  the  former  class  have  some 
holy  affections;  then  the  latter 
class  have  none.  They  are  ab¬ 
solutely  destitute  of  holiness ,  and 
consequently  all  their  moral  exer¬ 
cises  are  sinful. 

Mr.  S.  closes  his  remarks  on 
total  depravity  by  insisting  on 
the  evil  consequences  of  u  magni¬ 
fying  what  is  bad  in  human 
character,”  and  "  of  exaggerating 
one’s  own  sins,”  (p.  12,)  but  as 
we  are  not  conscious  of  doing 
either  of  these,  we  can  take  no 
part  of  his  reproofs  or  warnings 
to  ourselves.  Indeed  the  evil  of 
which  he  complains,  so  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  the  views 
which  persons  customarily  take 
of  their  own  sins,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  requires  correction.  They 


may  be  too  unsparing  in  their 
censures  of  others — even  Unita¬ 
rians  may ;  or  they  may  talk 
extravagantly  respecting  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
persons  are  in  any  danger  of  re¬ 
garding  sin  as  a  greater  evil  than 
if  is,  or  of  regarding  themselves 
as  more  vile  and  sinful  than  they 
appear  in  the  sight  of  God.  So 
far  from  this,  all  their  danger, 
we  apprehend,  is  on  the  other 
side.  They  are  in  danger  of 
“  thinking  themselves  something, 
when  they  are  nothing and  of 
fancying  that  they  are  spiritually 
“  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,” 
when  they  are  “  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked.”  Could  Mr.  S.  but 
see  himself,  for  one  hour,  in  the 
glass  of  God's  holy  law,  and  expe¬ 
rience  the  sensations  of  the  great 
Apostle,  when  the  commandment 
came  home  with  power  to  his 
conscience,  and  sin  revived,  and 
he  died ;  his  views  of  himself 
would  be  materially  changed. 
They  would  be  so  changed,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  he  would  wish 
his  “  Discourse  on  Human  De¬ 
pravity”  to  be  blotted  forever 
from  the  page  of  existence. 


ISTo. 

The  fourth  Tract  in  the  series 
under  consideration  is  entitled 
“  Omniscience  the  attribute  of  the 
Father  only.”  It  is  “  a  reprint  of 
a  Sermon,  delivered  some  years 
since  in  England,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Hutton,”  and  is  founded  on  Mark 
xiii.  32,  “  But  of  that  day  and  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man ,  no,  not  the 
angels  ■which  are  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son ,  but  the  Father. ”  We  have 
examined  the  Sermon  with  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  and  give  the 
following  as  an  analysis  of  its  con- 


III. 

tents :  The  twelve  first  pages 
may  be  regarded  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  author  attempts 
to  vindicate  himself  and  his  breth¬ 
ren  from  the  charge  of  degrading 
the  Saviour;  insisting,  that  if  they 
refuse  him  divine  honors,  it  is  not 
because  they  do  not  love  him — 
that,  if  they  are  in  error,  still  they 
are  safe — that  others,  whom  they 
“  deem  in  gross  error,”  are  as  safe 
as  they — that  Unitarians  are  most 
sincere  in  their  views  of  religious 
truth — and,  of  course,  that  they 
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ought  not  to  be  denied  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  fellowship  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  believers.  On  page  13th,  Mr. 
Hutton  introduces  his  text;  and, 
after  asserting  once  and  again,  in 
the  next  three  pages,  that  Christ 
was  ignorant  of  the  day  and  hour 
of  which  he  spake,  infers  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  attribute  of  om¬ 
niscience,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  a  divine  person.  From  the 
16th  page  to  the  23d,  the  author 
considers  the  Trinitarian  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  text,  that  Christ 
here  speaks ,  not  as  God ,  hut  merely 
as  man — affirming  that  the  suppo¬ 
sition  is  absurd,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  acquiesced  in  by  some  Trini¬ 
tarians,  particularly  by  Mr.  Ward- 
law.  Mr.  H.  next  introduces  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  passages,  to  prove 
the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour;  specially  those,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  doctrines  as  not 
his  own — in  which  he  is  represen¬ 
ted  as  praying ,  and  as  being  tempt¬ 
ed — and  “  which  imply  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  any  other  of  his  attri¬ 
butes.”  (pp.  23 — 34.)  He  then 
concludes,  with  renewedly  pro¬ 
testing  his  sincerity,  and  fervent 
charity,  though  not  his  infallibili¬ 
ty;  and  with  exhorting  his  hear¬ 
ers  to  search  the  scriptures  for 
themselves. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton  and  ourselves,  may  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  a  very  narrow  compass.  It 
may  be  resolved  into  this  one 
question,  Was  the  divine  nature  so 
united  with  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  Christ ,  that  he  could  con¬ 
sistently  speak ,  and  he  spoken  of 
both  as  God ,  and  as  man  ?  If  this 
question  is  determined  in  the  neg¬ 
ative,  then  we  admit  that  Mr. 
Hutton’s  text,  and  the  other  pas¬ 
sages  which  he  has  cited,  are  full 
to  his  purpose,  and  go  to  disprove 
the  divinity  of  the  Saviour — dis¬ 


proving,  at  the  same  time  how¬ 
ever,  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures ,  as  being  wholly  irre¬ 
concilable,  one  part  with  another. 
But  if  the  question  be  determined 
in  the  affirmative,  then  clearly 
the  passages,  on  which  he  relies, 
prove  nothing  to  his  purpose. 
If  the  divine  and  human  natures 
were  so  united  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  that  he  could  consistently 
speak,  and  be  spoken  of,  both  as 
God,  and  as  man ;  then  he  might, 
as  man,  represent  himself  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  hour  of  judgment, 
and  yet,  as  God,  possess  “  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge.”  He  might,  as  man,  and 
as  the  constituted  mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  men,  receive  his 
instructions  from  the  Father — 
might  offer  supplications  to  the 
Father — he  might  “  in  all  points 
be  tempted,  like  as”  other  men — 
his  human  attributes  might  all  be 
limited — in  a  word,  all  that  Mr. 
H.  has  alleged  might  be  true — 
and  yet  none  of  it  afford  the  least 
evidence  that  Christ  was  not  a 
divine  person.  We  repeat  it, 
therefore,  as  fairly  involving  the 
whole  subject  in  dispute,  Was  the 
divine  nature  so  united  with  human 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ ,  that 
he  could  consistently  speak ,  and  be 
spoken  of  both  as  God ,  and  as 
man  ? 

This  question,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  one  of  mere  /act,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  wholly  by  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.  And  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  those,  who  answer  it  in 
the  affirmative,  should  go  into 
all  the  hows  and  the  wherefores , 
which  may  be  made  to  grow  out 
of  it — that  they  should  be  able  to 
explain,  or  to  understand,  the 
manner ,  in  which  the  divine  and 
human  natures  are  united,  in  the 
person  of  their  Saviour.  Whether 
creatures  such  as  we,  can  com¬ 
prehend  this  mysterious  union  or 
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not,  and  whether  it  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  us  or  not,  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  God  knows,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  what  the  truth  is ;  and 
the  simple  point  which  it  con¬ 
cerns  us  to  know  is,  What  hath 
God  revealed  ?  What  is  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

Let  it  be  observed  then,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  possessing  a  divine  nature  ;  or 
as  being,  in  some  sense,  God. 
We  cannot  here  go  into  a  cita¬ 
tion  of  passages  in  support  of  this 
proposition  ;  nor  do  we  think  it 
necessary,  as  full  proof  of  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  a  former  part 
of  this  Review.*  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  same  scriptural  ar¬ 
guments,  which  show  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Father,  may  be 
urged  to  show  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Son.  The  Father  is  de¬ 
nominated  Lord,  and  God,  and 
mighty  God,  and  Jehovah ;  and 
so  is  the  Son.  The  Father  is  re¬ 
presented  as  eternal,  immutable, 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  om¬ 
nipresent;  and  so  is  the  Son.  The 
Father  is  spoken  of  as  the  creator, 
preserver,  governor,  and  final 
judge  of  the  world  ;  and  so  is  the 
Son.  The  Father  is  exhibited  as  a 
proper  object  of  worship,  to  saints 
on  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven  ; 
and  so  is  the  Son.  The  Father 
too  asserts  his  own  divinity  ;  and 
so  does  the  Son.  “  I  am  Jllpha 
and  Omega ,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending ,  which  is ,  which  was ,  and 
which  is  to  come ,  the  Almighty .”t 

The  Scriptures  farther  repre¬ 
sent  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
possessing  human  nature;  or  as 
being  in  some  sense,  a  man.  We 
have  as  much  evidence  that  he 
was  a  man,  as  that  any  other  per¬ 
son  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  a 
man.  He  was  born  as  a  man ; 
he  grew  as  a  man  ;  he  appeared, 

*  pp.  9, 10.  I  Rev.  i.  8, 11  and  xxii.  13. 
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lived,  suffered,  and  died,  as  a 
man.  In  numerous  instances,  he 
is  expressly  denominated  a  man — 
u  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'’’’ 

Yet  this  mysterious  and  glori¬ 
ous  personage,  whose  very  name 
is  “  Wonderful ” — constitutes  but 
one  person.  He  is  not  numerical¬ 
ly  two,  but  one — u  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ,  by  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  by  him.” 

If  now  we  put  together  these, 
three  particulars,  each  of  which 
is  supported  by  divine  testimony  ; 
we  shall  have  from  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposition  :  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  possesses  both  a  divine 
and  huinan  nature ,  united  in  one 
person.  In  other  words,  he  is 
“  God ,  manifest  in  the  flesh He 
is  “  the  Word,  made  flesh .”  Be¬ 
ing  in  one  sense  a  man ,  he  really 
is — what  he  was  once  understood 
as  making  himself  to  be — in  an¬ 
other  sense,  God.  But  if  this  is 
the  fact,  then  he  may,  with  per¬ 
fect  truth  and  propriety,  speak, 
and  be  spoken  of,  both  as  God , 
aud  as  man.  He  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  born  of  a  woman — and 
yet  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  worlds  ;  as  “  crucified  through 

weakness” - and  as  possessing 

“  all  power,  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ;”  as  not  knowing  the  day 
or  the  hour  of  judgment — and  as 
knowing  literally  all  things.  We 
repeat  here,  what  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  on  a  previous  page,J 
we  fully  believe  all  those  passa¬ 
ges,  which  represent  the  Lord 
Jesus  as,  in  some  sense,  inferior 
to  the  Father.  We  believe  them 
in  their  most  obvious  sense. — 
They  express  a  sentiment  which 
is  dear,  and  even  essential ,  to  our 
faith,  as  Christians.  And  we  as 
fully  believe  another  class  of  pas¬ 
sages, which  invest  this  same  Jesus 
with  the  glories  of  the  Godhead — 
which  represent  him  as  equal  to, 

t  P- 15. 
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and  one  with,  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty. 

As  the  discourse  before  us  de¬ 
nies  the  omniscience  of  Christ,  it 
may  be  proper  to  adduce  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Scripture  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  point.  It  is  said  of  him  by 
one  of  the  Evangelists,  that  “  he 
knew  all  men ,  and  needed  not  that 
any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he 
knew  what  was  in  man.''1  “  He 

knew ,  from  the  beginning,  who 
they  were  that  believed  not.11  Say 
the  disciples  to  him,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  “  Now  we  are  sure,  that 
thou  knowest  all  things.11  “Lord,” 
says  Peter,  “  thou  knozoest  all 
things ,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.11  (He  knew  the  thoughts 
and  designs  of  those  with  whom 
he  conversed;  and  he  says  of 
himself,  “  I  am  he  which  searcheth 
the  reins  and  the  heart.11*  And  we 
may  farther  ask,  What  less  than 
omniscience  can  qualify  the  Sav¬ 
iour  to  be  the  final  judge  of  an¬ 
gels  and  men  ?  These,  and  other 
similar  representations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture — which  are  not  so  much  as 
noticed  in  the  Sermon  before  us — 
are  recommended  to  the  future 
consideration  of  those,  who  deny 
divine  attributes  and  honors  to 
Christ,  and  assert,  from  partial 
views  of  the  subject,  that  “omni¬ 
science  is  the  attribute  of  the 
Father  only.” 

The  Tract  here  examined  is  to 
us  rather  a  spiritless  production, 
having  less  pith  and  substance 
than  some  in  the  series,  and  not 
calculated  to  produce  much  effect 
any  way.  It  is  written  in  a  dif¬ 
fuse  and  complimentary  strain, 
and  is  distinguished  chiefly  for  its 
insipidity,  and  for  a  fulsome  and 
affected  display  of  charity.  The 
author  assures  us,  once  and  again, 
that  himself  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  are  sincere  in  their  views 

*  John  ii.  24,  and  vi  64,  and  xvi.  30,  and 
xxi.  17.  Mat.  ix.  4.  Rev.  ii.  23. 


and  pure  and  holy  in  their  inten¬ 
tions.  And  “  those  who  differ  most 
widely  from  him,”  he  believes 
are  as  sincere,  as  good,  and  as 
safe,  as  they.  “  They  may  be  in 
error ;  but  what  then  ?  They 
are  in  charity  ;  and  we  do  not 
question  their  final  acceptance 
with  the  Father.”  (p.  6.) 

The  writer  of  the  next  Tract , 
“  On  the  Religious  Phraseology  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  of  the 
present  day,”  begins  with  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  vagueness  and  ob¬ 
scurity  of  our  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  religion — attributing  the  evil, 
partly  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
religion,  partly  to  indifference, 
but  especially  to  the  words  and 
phrases  in  which  our  i<jeas  on  this 
subject  are  conveyed.  He  re¬ 
marks,  first,  “  on  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  and  secondly,  on  that  “  of 
the  present  day.”  Under  the 
first  of  these  divisions,  he  consid¬ 
ers  “  the  appellations  given  to 
Christianity,  such  as  covenant , 
testament ,  kingdom  of  God ,  and 
mystery ;  the  word  by  which  is 
expressed  “  the  good  or  benefit, 
which  Christianity  was  principal¬ 
ly  designed  to  communicate,”  viz. 
salvation  ;  the  prescribed  “  way 
of  obtaining  this  good  or  benefit” 
— by  “  exertion  on  our  part,” 
while  we  depend  on  the  proffered 
aid  of  heaven  ;  and  “  the  me,thod 
in  which  God  bestows  his  favor, 
commonly  designated  by  the  terms 
forgiveness ,  and  justification.11 — 
Under  the  second  division,  he 
“  notices  three  kinds  of  phrases — 
those  which  describe  the  process 
of  becoming  religious  ;  those  which 
describe  the  thing  itself ;  and 
those  which  consist  of  the  titles 
that  are  appropriated  to  persons 
considered  religious.”  Each  of 
these  two  divisions  is  followed  by 
general  remarks. 

The  ostensible  object  of  this 
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publication  is  an  important  one. 
it  is  to  explain  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  free 
religion  from  the  burthen  of  a 
technical  phraseology,  which  is 
regarded  by  the  author  as  worse 
than  useless.  And  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  book  itself,  to  which, 
could  they  be  separated  from  the 
remainder,  we  should  offer  no 
objection.  For  instance,  in  the 
explanation  given  of  the  words 
covenant  and  testament — of  the 
consistency  of  divine  and  human 
agency  in  the  formation  of  reli¬ 
gious  character — and  of  forgive¬ 
ness  and  justification,  as  meaning 
the  same — the  views  of  the  writer 
are  not  materially  different  from 
our  own.  There  are  other  parts, 
however,  which  we  consider  ex¬ 
ceptionable,  and  to  these  our  at¬ 
tention  will  be  chiefly  directed. 

In  several  instances,  the  author, 
instead  of  explaining  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  Scripture,  obscures  and 
confounds  it.  u  Salvation ,”  he 
says,  “  is  the  great  benefit  offer¬ 
ed  in  the  gospel.”  But  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  salvation  ? 
It  u  is  purity  of  heart — it  is  virtue 
and  piety.  The  salvation  offered 
in  the  Scriptures  is  in  itself  and 
essentially  that  holiness ,  which 
they  inculcate.”  (p.  10.)  Salva¬ 
tion  then,  according  to  the  new' 
theological  nomenclature,  is  the 
same  as  holiness.  But  suppose 
the  terms  be  used  interchangably, 
the  one  for  the  other.  Behold 
now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  behold 
now  is  the  day  of  holiness.  How 
shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  holiness  ?  Perfecting  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  fear  of  God.” 

If,  to  avoid  the  confusion  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  strange  definition  of 
the  word  salvation,  it  be  said  that, 
besides  holiness,  it  includes  also 
the  happiness  resulting  from  it  ; 
we  reply  that  this  is  not  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Salvation  implies  previous 


loss,  and  is  itself  deliverance  from 
that  loss.  In  a  religious  sense,  it 
signifies  deliverance  from  sin,  and 
from  misery  ;  but  not,  unless  by 
consequence,  the  possession  of 
either  holiness  or  happiness. — ■ 
Angels  are  both  holy  and  happy; 
but  they  are  not  the  subjects  of 
salvation.  They  have  not  been 
saved,  for  they  were  never  lost. 

Speaking  upon  faith ,  our  au¬ 
thor  inquires,  “  Is  it  better  than 
love,  or  forgiveness  ?  Is  it  better 
than  obedience  ?  Rather  is  it  not 
essentially  the  same  thing  ?  No 
attentive  reader  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  can  doubt  that  it  is.”  (p. 
19.)  Faith,  then,  according  to 
this  critic  upon  Scripture  phrase¬ 
ology,  is  the  same  as  love,  for¬ 
giveness,  and  obedience.  Conse¬ 
quently,  love,  forgiveness,  and 
obedience  must  be  the  same  as 
faith.  And  by  a  further  conse¬ 
quence,  since  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
one  another,  love,  forgiveness, 
and  obedience,  must  be  of  the 
same  import.  If  the  writer  means, 
that  these  exercises  are  the  same, 
because  they  are  all  branches  of 
religious  duty ;  then  w7e  reply, 
that  he  has  expressed  his  mean¬ 
ing  very  loosely:  For  on  this 
principle,  he  might  say,  that  holy 
joy,  and  holy  sorrow,  that  keep¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath  and  speaking  the 
truth,  are  all  the  same.  But  if 
he  means  that  they  are  literally 
the  same,  so  that  the  terms  ex¬ 
pressing  them  may  be  used,  the 
one  for  the  other ;  then  he  con¬ 
founds  the  plainest  distinctions, 
and  sets  up  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  carried  through  a  single 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament, 
without  rendering  it  perfectly 
unintelligible. 

Forgiveness ,  we  are  informed 
by  this  writer,  is  “  a  disposition  in 
God.  It  is  a  disposition  to  deal 
mercifully  with  us.”  (p.  20.)  But 
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according  to  this  definition  of  for¬ 
giveness,  who  among  the  sinful 
creatures  of  God  are  not  already 
forgiven  ?  Who  are  they,  to¬ 
wards  whom  he  has  no  disposi¬ 
tion,  could  it  be  consistent,  to 
deal  mercifully?  And  besides, 
what  do  we  mean  when  we  pray 
for  forgiveness  ?  Do  we  pray 
that  God  would  cherish  towards 
us  a  merciful  disposition  ?  Do 
we  believe  he  ever  cherished, 
towards  any  of  his  creatures,  an 
unmerciful  disposition  ?  And  still 
farther,  it  may  be  asked  ;  why 
should  the  scriptural  signification 
of  the  term  forgiveness,  be  so 
totally  different  from  that  in  com¬ 
mon  use?  The  Judge  on  the 
bench,  while  pronouncing  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law,  may  cherish 
towards  the  criminal  a  merciful 
disposition  ;  but  this  is  not  forgiv¬ 
ing  him.  And  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  in  whom  is  vested  the  right 
to  pardon,  may  cherish  towards 
the  convict  a  merciful  disposition, 
even  to  the  moment  of  his  exe¬ 
cution  ;  but  neither  is  this  forgiv¬ 
ing  him.  It  certainly  became  one, 
who  was  complaining  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  scriptural  language, 
and  was  writing  with  a  view  to 
open  and  explain  it,  not  to 
“darken  counsel  by  words  with¬ 
out  knowledge,”  and  thus  to  ob¬ 
scure  and  confound  it  the  more. 

Our  author  finds  fault,  in  some 
instances,  with  “  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  not,  as  we  think,  because 
it  does  not  express  the  sentiment 
intended,  but  because  this  senti¬ 
ment  does  not  comport  with  his 
own  views.  He  complains  that 
the  phrases  “  born  again,  created 
anew,”  &c.  have  been  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  “  the  slow  process 
of  spiritual  renovation,”  and  have 
given  rise  to  the  notion  of  “  an 
instantaneous  change”  of  heart, 
(p.  12.)  We  are  aware,  indeed, 


that  these  phrases  have  been 
thus  used  ;  and  thus,  we  are  sat¬ 
isfied,  they  ought  to  be  used. 
For  the  very  reason  that  our  au¬ 
thor  wishes  them  to  be  set  aside, 
we  cannot  consent  to  set  them 
aside.  The  sentiment  they  ex¬ 
press  is  as  welcome  to  us,  as  it 
can  be  unwelcome  to  him.  “  The 
slow  process  of  spiritual  renova¬ 
tion  !”  How  long  does  it  take 
a  person  to  turn  from  the  exercise 
of  sin,  to  the  exercise  of  holi¬ 
ness  ?  “  The  slow  process  of 

spiritual  renovation” - prolong¬ 

ed  for  weeks,  and  months,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  years  !  But  what  is  the 
state  of  a  person,  while  this  “slow 
process”  is  going  on — neither  one 
thing,  nor  the  other — neither  a 
sinner,  nor  a  saint !  And  if  taken 
out  of  time,  while  in  this  state,  to 
what  world  shall  he  be  consign¬ 
ed  ? 

The  religious  phraseology  of 
the  present  day ,  we  consider  of 
far  less  consequence  than  that  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  shall  not 
stickle  for  the  propriety  of  every 
word,  or  combination  of  words, 
by  which  persons  have  set  forth 
“  the  process  of  becoming  reli¬ 
gious” — or  described  religion  it¬ 
self — or  designated  those  whom 
thejr  have  regarded  as  religious. 

It  would  not  be  strange,  if  illite¬ 
rate  but  well  meaning  persons 
have  spoken  improperly  on  this 
subject,  as  they  do  on  most  others. 
Still  the  objections  of  our  author 
to  many  of  the  expressions  on 
which  he  remarks,  lie  not  so 
much,  we  are  persuaded,  against 
the  phraseology,  as  against  the 
sentiment.  The  words  used  give 
the  meaning  intended ;  but  this 
meaning  is  not  consistent  w'ith  his 
particular  views  of  truth.  We 
cannot  discover  the  impropriety 
of  representing  awakened  and 
convicted  sinners  as  “being  anx.-^# 
ious — being  under  concern— b'e*. 
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ing  struck  under  conviction” — 
or  as  “  seeing  the  plague  of  their 
own  hearts and  when  truly 
converted,  as  “  being  brought 
out  of  a  state”  of  darkness  ;  or 
as  “•meeting  with  aV^fcange  of 
heart.”  They  do  indeecWi;smidow 
forth  a  painful  process^. t(?,  be 
passed  through”  ordinarily 
hardened  sinner,  u  in  order  to 
become  religious  ;”  and  represent 
the  change  as  instantaneous.  But 
for  this  very  reason,  they  are  the 
terms  of  our  choice ;  they  ex¬ 
press  what  we  mean  ;  and  before 
we  can  be  persuaded  to  relinquish 
them  as  improper,  we  must  be 
satisfied  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
sentiment  they  are  intended  to 
convey. 

Nor  can  we  see  the  impropri¬ 
ety  of  representing  the  newly 
converted  as  having  an  “  interest 
in  Christ,”  as  “  receiving  com¬ 
fort,”  and  as  “rejoicing”  in  hope  ; 
or  of  representing  religion  by  the 
terms  “grace”  or  “godliness;” 
or  of  representing  Christians  as 
feeling  “  a  compassion  for  sinners, 
a  love  of  the  brethren,”  or  a 
“  love  of  souls.”  The  most  of 
these  expressions  are  decidedly 
scriptural,  and  the  objections  of 
our  author  to  them  are  decidedly 
unscriptural.  For  instance,  feel¬ 
ings  of  rejoicing,  he  says,  are 
“  least  of  all  proper  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  religious  course.” 
(p.  28.)  But  when  the  eunuch 
believed,  and  had  been  baptized, 
did  he  not  go  “on  his  way  rejoic¬ 
ing  ?”  And  when  the  jailer  and 
his  family  had  been  baptized,  did 
he  not  “  rejoice ,  believing  in  God 
with  all  his  house  ?”  On  the 
same  page  in  which  feelings  of 
rejoicing  are  objected  to,  as  “least 
of  all  proper  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  religious  course,”  the 
“  serious  and  solemn  affections” 
are  objected  to,  as  “  not  present¬ 
ing  a  very  attractive  description 


of  true  religion.”  But  if  our  re¬ 
ligious  affections  must  be  neither 
“  serious  and  solemn,”  nor  yet 
joyful  ;  what  must  they  be  ? 
What  sort  of  feelings  would  our 
Unitarian  friends  have  us  to  cher¬ 
ish,  on  the  great  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  ? 

Our  author  complains,  that 
Christians  “  are  called  converts, 
church  members,  professors,  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians,  the  pious,”  &c. 
But  really  we  have  not  sufficient 
light  or  acuteness  to  discover  the 
impropriety  of  these  appellations. 
If  Christians  have  been  truly 
converted,  why  may  they  not  be 
denominated  “  converts  ?”  If 
they  have,  like  Timothy,  “  pro¬ 
fessed  a  good  profession  before 
many  witnesses,”  and  become 
members  of  the  visible  church  of 
Christ,  why  may  they  not  be 
called  “  professors,  professing 
Christians,”  or  “  church  mem¬ 
bers  ?”  Or  if  they  truly  love, 
worship,  and  serve  God,  are  they 
not  “ pious ,”  and  may  not  this 
epithet  be  justly  applied  to  them  ? 
Why  not  call  Christians,  as  well 
as  others,  by  their  right  names, 
and  speak  of  them  according  to 
their  circumstances  and  charac¬ 
ters  ? 

Our  author  objects,  generallj', 
to  the  words  and  phrases  on 
which  we  have  remarked,  that 
they  “  give  a  character  of  indis¬ 
tinctness  to  religion  ;”  “  shelter 
heartlessness  and  hypocrisy  ;”  and, 
especially,  that  they  “  make  re¬ 
ligion  a  peculiar  thing ,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  diffusion  through  the 
mass  of  society.”  (pp.  30 — 32.) 
But  we  do  not  ourselves  believe 
that  these  objections  are  valid. 
Doubtless  some  may  use  the 
words  under  consideration,  as 
they  use  other  words,  without 
attaching  to  them  any  very  defi¬ 
nite  meaning.  But  the  fault,  in 
this  case,  lies  not  in  the  words, 
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but  in  the  habits  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  concerned.  They  would 
use  any  other  form  of  words  that 
could  be  substituted,  in  the  same 
way.  And  as  to  the  charge  of 
“hearllessness  and  hypocrisy,”  it 
is  yet  to  be  proved,  that  those 
to  whom  the  words  grace ,  and 
godliness ,  and  piety ,  and  a  change 
of  heart ,  and  love  for  souls ,  have 
become  familiar,  are  less  sin¬ 
cerely  engaged  in  religion,  than 
Unitarians.  “  By  their  fruits  ye 
shali  know  them.”  Who  then 
are  doing  most ,  tor  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  establishment  of 
religious  institutions  among  the 
destitute  of  our  own  country  ; 
and  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world  ?  But  the 
phraseology  in  question  “  tends 
to  make  religion  a  peculiar  thing, 
and  to  prevent  its  diffusion 
through  the  mass  of  society.” 
And  what  if  it  does  ?  Is  this  an 
objection  to  it,  or  the  contrary? 
We  know  the  influence  of  names, 
and  doubt  not  but  it  would  be 
possible,  by  the  adoption  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  phraseology  less  distinc¬ 
tive  and  expressive  than  that  left 
us  in  the  Bible,  to  bring  religion 
down  so  near  to  nothing,  that 
those  who  care  little  or  nothing 
for  the  subject,  might  be  induced 
to  embrace  it.  But  a  diffusion  of 
religion  such  as  this  might  better 
be  called  an  evaporation  of  it — as 
the  effect  of  it  must  soon  be,  to 
banish  religion  from  the  earth. 
Better,  far  better  let  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  Christians  too,  so  far  as 
theirs  accords  with  the  Bible, 
remain  as  it  is  ;  and  if  the  pride 
of  men  cannot  adopt  it,  they 
must  reject  it.  If  the  world  can¬ 
not  be  elevated  to  the  standard 
of  religion,  let  not  religion  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a 
wicked  world.  Let  “  the  form 


of  sound  words”  which  we  have 
heard  from  Christ  and  his  holy 
Apostles,  be  strenuously  retain¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  others  cannot  walk 
with  us  on  conditions  like  these, 
they  must  be  left  to  walk  by 
themselves. 

We  close  our  remarks  on 
this  Tract,  with  presenting  to 
our  readers  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  which — though  we  think 
the  sense  might  have  been  better 
expressed  in  a  more  scriptural 
phraseology — we  in  the  main 
approve. 

“  How  strong  are  the  indirect  intima¬ 
tions,  which  the  scriptures  give  of  the 
fallen  and  unhappy  state  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Every  thing  which  we  are  taught 
concerning  our  duty,  our  interest,  our 
spiritual  welfare,  points  to  our  deficiency 
and  danger.  Thus  the  attainment  of  the 
true  dignity,  excellence,  and  happiness 
of  our  being,  is  called  a  salvation.  It  is 
a  rescue, — it  is  an  escape.  It  is  not  an 
early  vigor,  and  a  splendid  improvement, 
but  it  is  poverty,  and  weakness,  and  re¬ 
demption  that  we  hear  of.  It  comes  not 
to  us  with  the  beauty  and  joy  of  inno¬ 
cence,  hut  under  the  humbler  aspect  and 
name  of  relief.  The  richest  boon  of  our 
existence,  you  thus  see,  bears  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  that  testifies  to  our  unworthiness. 
Observe,  too,  the  characteristics  and 
descriptions  of  this  blessing.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  all  that  is  good  within  us, 
must  needs  be  called  a  renovation  ;  its 
progress  is  a  conflict ;  its  end  is  a  re¬ 
lease.  The  ritual  expressions  of  it  too, 
are  baptismal  waters,  to  wash  away  our 
sins,  and  the  symbols  of  suffering  and 
death,  that  was  endured  for  us. 

“  There  is  then  an  implication  perva¬ 
ding  the  whole  scriptures  of  the  most 
humbling  nature.  I  had  rather,  says  Dr. 
Paley,  in  speaking  of  that  branch  of  the 
Christian  evidence,  which  he  has  so 
acutely  traced  out  in  his  Hora  Paulina; 
— I  had  rather  at  any  time,  surprise  a  co¬ 
incidence  in  an  oblique  allusion,  than 
read  it  in  broad  assertions.  His  meaning 
is,  that  it  conveys  more  proof.  And  it  is 
so  with  the  subject  before  us.  Stronger 
than  all  the  direct  accusations  of  guilt  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  more  humbling 
and  touching  to  our  feelings,  is  the  in¬ 
direct  and  universal  recognition  in  them 
of  our  unworthiness — the  taking  this  for 
granted  in  the  whole  system  of  religion, 
which  they  mark  out,  and  as  it  were,  the 
involuntary  aspect  of  distrust  and  appre- 
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hension,  with  which  they  regard  our 
condition  and  prospect.”  pp.  22,  23. 

The  next  Tract  in  the  series 
is  “a  Letter  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Missionary  Enterprize,”  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,  late  of 
Chelsea.  It  is  an  earnest  and 
animated  discussion  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  of  Missionar}'  ef¬ 
fort  ;  and,  though  not  free  from 
inconsistencies  growing  out  of 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
author,  is  yet  written  with  gen¬ 
eral  ability,  and  with  a  good 
spirit.  The  principles  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated,  he  describes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1.  “A  Christian  sense  of 
the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  those,  who  are  living  under 
the  influences  of  heathenism,  and 
of  false  religion.”  2.  “A  deep 
and  strong  sense  of  the  reality, 
and  power,  and  worth  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  which  it  will  not  fail  to 
impart  to  those,  who  shall  cor¬ 
dially  receive,  and  faithfully  obey 
it.”  And  3.  “  God  designs  that 
man  shall  be  his  instrument,  for 
imparting  the  blessings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  man.” 

Under  the  first  of  these  parti¬ 
culars,  which  is  that  to  which 
our  remarks  will  be  chiefly  di¬ 
rected,  Dr.  T.  urges  the  spirit¬ 
ual  necessities  of  the  heathen, 
not  only  from  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Scripture,  and  the 
testimony  of  Missionaries,  but 
especiall}”  from  the  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  to  improve  their  condition 
by  imparting  to  them  the  Gospel. 
“  Must  not  their  condition,”  he 
asks,  “  have  been  most  deplorable , 
to  have  excited  this  sympathy, 
this  interest  stronger  than  death, 
in  their  recovery  ?” 

The  single  error  of  Dr.  T., 
which  we  think  it  needful  in  this 
place  to  notice,  is  his  repeated 
intimation,  that  the  heathen,  not¬ 


withstanding  their  idolatry  and 
consequent  debasement,  still  are, 
or  may  be,  in  a  safe  state.  “  Our 
Lord  uttered  no  denunciations 
against  the  mere  offerers  of  a 
false  worship  ;  nor  did  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  great  as  was  their  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  men,  pronounce 
anathemas  against  them,  merely 
as  idolators.”  “  The  true  view 
of  heathenism  is,  not  that  it  is  a 
condition,  in  which,  if  a  man  die, 
he  is  therefore  necessarily  under 
eternal  condemnation.  Terrible 
thought ;  and  most  dishonorable 
alike  to  God  and  to  Christiani¬ 
ty  !”  “  Paul  saw  not,  nor  did 

any  of  the  Apostles  see,  in  the 
heathen  world,  men  who  were 
doomed  to  endless  perdition,  only 
because  they  were  Pagans.” — 
“The  heathens  are  safe ,  as  far  as 
that  idolatry  is  concerned,  the  evil 
of  which  they  know  not.”  (pp. 
14,  18,  36.)  These,  and  other 
similar  declarations,  which  occur 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Tract  be¬ 
fore  us,  are  certainly  fitted  to 
leave  the  impression,  that  the 
heathen,  though  on  several  ac¬ 
counts  they  may  be  objects  of 
pity,  are  yet,  if  sincere  in  their 
idolatrous  practices,  in  a  safe 
condition  for  eternity.  Now  this 
is  a  sentiment  to  which  we  can¬ 
not  subscribe,  and  to  which  we 
much  regret  that  any  currency 
should  have  been  given,  by  one 
who  appears  to  feel  so  deeply 
for  the  heathen,  as  the  writer  of 
this  Tract. 

We  object  to  this  sentiment, 
because  we  think  it  unscriptural. 
Paul  represents  the  end  of  hea¬ 
thenish  worship  and  practices  to 
be  eternal  death  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  addicted  to  these  prac¬ 
tices  as  having  lived  without 
“  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world.”  (Rom.  vi.  21.  Eph.  ii. 
12.)  He  enumerates  “  idolators'n 
among  those,  who  shall  “  not  in- 
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berit  the  kingdom  of  God.”  (1 
Cor.  vi.  9.)  He  farther  assures 
us,  that  “  as  many  as  have  sinned 
without  law,  shall  perish  without 
law  ;”  and  that  a  leading  motive 
of  all  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  heathen  was,  that  he  might, 
if  possible,  “  save  some.”  (Rom.  ii. 
12.  1  Cor.  ix.  22.) 

We  object  farther  to  the  sen¬ 
timent  in  question,  that  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  had  the  best 
means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  moral  state  of  the  hea¬ 
then.  Gladly  would  we  believe 
that  the  heathen  might  be  saved, 
were  there  evidence  that  any 
considerable  number  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  penitent  and  humble,  and 
possessed  a  moral  titness  for  hea¬ 
ven.  But  it  is  painful  to  observe 
that  all  the  accounts  from  them 
contain  not  only  no  evidence  of 
this,  but  evidence  the  most  indu¬ 
bitable  to  the  contrary.  After  a 
twenty  years’  residence  in  India, 
Dr.  Ward  observes,  “  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  seen  one  man  (in  his  heathen 
state)  who  appeared  to  fear  God 
and  work  righteousness.  On  the 
contrary,  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  seems  most  strikingly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them  all :  There  is 
none  righteous ,  no ,  not  one.  There 
is  none  that  understandeth  ;  there 
is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.” 
Another  Missionary  observes,  “As 
my  acquaintance  with  the  natives 
enlarges,  I  am  increasingly  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  scarcely  one , 
who  has  the  least  pretension  to  any 
religious  concern.” 

The  sentiment  before  us,  to 
which  some  of  the  expressions  of 
Dr.  T.  are  fitted  to  give  counte¬ 
nance,  seems  inconsistent  with 
his  representations  in  other  parts 
of  his  Letter.  “  What,”  he  asks, 
“  is  there  that  is  low,  what  that 
is  vicious,  or  what  that  is  wretch¬ 
ed,  which  was  not  comprehend¬ 


ed  in  ancient,  and  which  is  not 
comprehended  in  modern,  hea¬ 
thenism  ?  There  is  nothing  to 
be  conceived,  either  of  lewdness 
or  of  cruelty,  which  had  not  the 
sanctions  of  the  religion  ofGreece 
and  Rome,  and  which  is  not  now 
a  part  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  world.  The  vices  were 
not  incidental  to  this  worship, 
but  found,  in  some  of  its  exer¬ 
cises,  their  very  spirit  and  life. 
Our  religion  brings  idolatry  and 
false  religion  before  us,  as  the 
history  of  all  time  represents 
them,  as  the  prolific  mothers  of 
all  the  vices  and  crimes ,  that  can 
debase  our  nature ,  and  disqualify 
for  heaven.”  (pp.  21,  14.)  In 
connexion  with  representations 
such  as  these,  to  the  truth  of 
which  we  most  heartily  sub¬ 
scribe,  to  what  purpose  is  it  for 
Dr.  T.  to  tell  us,  that  the  Apos¬ 
tles  did  not  regard  the  heathen 
as  in  danger  of  perishing,  “  only 
because  they  were  Pagans  or 
that  “  the  heathen  are  safe,”  so 
far  as  the  mere  fact  of  their  idol¬ 
atry  is  concerned  ? 

We  object  finally  to  the  sen¬ 
timent  under  consideration,  that 
it  is  fitted  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  which  could  be  advanced, 
to  damp  the  ardor  of  Missionary 
zeal.  It  is  the  heart-stirring 
thought,  that  the  heathen  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  living  and  dying  in  un¬ 
pardoned  sin,  and  “  perishing 
for  lack  of  vision,”  which,  be¬ 
yond  every  other,  excites  the 
sympathies,  the  prayers,  and  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  friends  of  Missions. 
And  we  hazard  nothing  in  pre¬ 
dicting,  that  Dr.  T.  will  labor 
in  vain  to  arouse  his  Unitarian 
brethren  to  any  great  degree  of 
feeling  or  exertion  in  the  cause 
of  Missions,  until  he  convinces 
them  of  this  solemn  scriptural 
truth,  and  presses  it  home  upon 
their  hearts.  Considering  the 
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disadvantages  of  his  religious  sys¬ 
tem,  we  think  he  has  done  well, 
not  only  in  the  letter  before  us, 
but  in  his  previous  “Appeal  to  Lib¬ 
eral  Christians,  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  India.”  He  has 
written  with  much  earnestness, 
and  with  ability.  But  what  great 
results  have  followed,  or  are 
likely  to  follow,  as  the  fruit  of 
his  labours  ?  While,  therefore, 
we  thank  him  for  his  past  efforts 
in  a  glorious  cause,  we  cannot 
but  ask  him  to  look  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  again.  We  hope  he  may 


No. 

The  next  writer  with  whom  we 
have  to  do  is  Rev.  Orville  Dewey 
of  New  Bedford,  in  a  Tract  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Unitarian’s  Answer.” 
Originally, we  presume,  this  Tract 
was  a  Sermon,  from  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 
“  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  an¬ 
swer ,”  &c.  It  was  “  first  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  New  Bedford  Book  and 
Tract  Association,”  and  has  now 
passed  to  its  “third  edition.”  The 
object  of  it  is  to  exhibit  the  rea¬ 
sons,  why  LTnitarians  prefer  their 
own  system  of  religion  to  all 
others.  “  These  reasons,”  says 
the  author,  are  the  two  following, 
viz.  “  the  system  which  we  have 
embraced  is,  in  our  judgment, 
more  true ,  and  more  useful,  than 
the  systems  which  prevail  around 
us.” 

Before  entering  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  general  reasons,  it 
is  natural  to  inquire,  and  indeed 
necessary  to  determine,  what  the 
Unitarian  system  is :  for  unless 
we  know  what  the  system  is,  how 
can  we  estimate  the  force  of  rea¬ 
sons  to  induce  us  to  embrace  it  ? 
But  to  this  most  reasonable  in¬ 
quiry,  we  are  furnished  with  no 
explicit  answer :  and  we  are  un- 

5 


re-examine  it  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
certain,  whether  the  system  of 
faith,  to  which  he  adheres,  pos¬ 
sesses  sufficient  inherent  warmth, 
and  furnishes  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  motives,  to  lead  to  great  and 
vigorous  missionary  exertions  ; 
and  whether,  in  order  to  inspire 
men  with  the  ardor  of  a  Brainerd 
or  a  Martyn,he  must  not  approx¬ 
imate  much  nearer  than  he  is  at 
present,  to  those  views  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  which  they  received, 
and  which  they  taught. 


IV. 

der  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
to  the  body  of  the  work,  and  of 
spelling  out  what  Unitarianism  is, 
from  among  the  reasons  advanced 
to  support  it.  In  doing  this,  we 
are  impressed  more  than  ever 
with  the  propriety  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  once  given  of  Unitarianism, 
that  it  “  consists  rather  in  not  be¬ 
lieving  since,  having  diligently 
examined  the  pages  before  us, 
with  a  view  to  discover  what  it 
is,  we  can  now  tell  of  little  more 
than  what  it  is  not — than  what  it 
rejects  and  discards  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  system  of  our  venerated 
Fathers.  It  rejects,  first  of  all, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in¬ 
culcating,  not  only  (in  common 
with  other  systems)  the  unity  of 
God,  but  that  there  are  no  per¬ 
sonal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead. 
It  rejects  the  divinity  of  the  Sav¬ 
iour,  receiving  him  merely  in  his 
official  character,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  know  how  long  he  has 
lived,  or  what  may  be  his  parti¬ 
cular  rank  in  the  scale  of  created 
beings.  “  From  the  stones,  God 
could  raise  up  children  to  Abra- 

*  This  description  was  given  by  a  Unita¬ 
rian  of  Boston. 
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bam;  and  from  the  dust,  he  could 
raise  up  a  Saviour.  Suppose  that 
his  existence  did  commence  with 
his  birth;  he  might  be  none  the 
less  invested  with  all  needful 
power.”  (p.  18.)  Uni tarianism  far¬ 
ther  rejects  the  proper  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ ;  regarding  his 
death  u  as  an  example  of  virtue,” 
or,  if  we  please,  “  a  sacrilice  in 
the  cause  of  virtue.”  It  rejects 
also  the  scriptural  view  of  hu¬ 
man  depravity;  “believing  that 
this  depravity  is  great  and  la¬ 
mentable,  but  not  that  it  is  na¬ 
tive  or  total.”  It  rejects  the 
kindred  doctrine  of  a  radical 
and  instantaneous  moral  change  ; 
preferring  to  consider  conversion 
a  progressive  work,  varying  in  its 
nature  and  character  according 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
those  who  are  its  subjects.* 

Such  then  is  Unitarainism ;  and 
now  for  the  reasons  why  the  abet¬ 
tors  of  this  system  receive  it,  in 
preference  to  all  others.  “Our 
first  and  great  reason,”  says  Mr. 
D.,  “  is,  that  in  our  apprehension 
it  is  truer  than  any  other  system.” 
But  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  this  singular  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  ?  “  Truer  than  any  other 

system  !”  Some  other  system 
then  may  he  true  ;  but  Unitari- 
anism  is  truer ;  and  a  third,  yet 
undiscovered  perhaps,  may  be 
the  truest;  and  still  not  even  this 
may  be  the  truth  !  But  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  captious; — how  does  Mr.  D. 
evince  that  his  is  the  truer  sys¬ 
tem? — He  begins  with  the  Unita¬ 
rian  view  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 

*  “  With  regard  to  divine  influence,”  says 
Mr.  D.,  “  we  firmly  believe  in  it ;  only  we 
maintain  that  it  is  strictly  accommodated  to 
the  human  powers,  to  human  agency  and 
freedom.  And  election  we  do  not  object 
against,  if  men  are  elected  to  be  Christians, 
just  as  they  are  elected  to  be  merchants  or 
philosophers— in  perfect  conformity  with  their 
own  choice,  endeavour,  and  moral  action. 
And  perseverance  we  do  not  oppose,  but  plead 
for,  if  the  doctrine  be,  that  he  only  is  a  good 
man  who  is  perseveringly  good.”  pp.  35,  36. 


asserts  that  this  is,  first,  “  the 
simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;” 
second,  “  the  unembarrassed  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Bible  ;”  and  third, 
“  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.”  But  what  does  he  mean 
by  its  being  “  the  simple  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  ?”  That  the  idea  of 
one  God  existing  in  one  person  is 
more  simple  than  that  commonly 
received  by  Trinitarians  ?  And 
what  if  it  is?  Is  it  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  more  true?  Do  the 
Scriptures  exhibit  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing  as  a  specially  simple  object  of 
thought,  presenting  nothing  mys¬ 
terious,  nothing  difficult,  to  the 
contemplative  mind?  Certainly 
not,  but  the  contrary.  “  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as 
heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know 
— If  the  proper  meaning  of  Mr. 
Dewey’s  first  proposition  has  here 
been  given,  it  obviously  proves 
nothing  to  his  purpose  ;  and  we 
can  conceive  of  no  other  meaning, 
without  running  it  into  the  second, 
viz.  that  his  is  “  the  unembarrass¬ 
ed  doctrine  of  the  Bible.” — But 
is  it  possible  that  he  finds  no  em¬ 
barrassment,  in  squaring  his  views 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  those 
presented  in  the  holy  Scriptures? 
Has  he  no  embarrassment  from 
those  passages  which  speak  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  God¬ 
head  ?  “  Let  us  make  man  after 

our  own  image.”  “  Let  us  go 
down,  and  confound  their  lan¬ 
guage.”  Has  he  none  from  the 
mass  of  evidence,  so  often  exhi¬ 
bited,  in  proof  of  the  supreme 
divinity  of  the  Son,  and  Spirit? 
When  the  Son  is  called,  not  only 
God  and  Lord,  but  “  the  mighty 
God,”  the  “  true  God,”  the  “  God 
over  all,”  the  “Jehovah  of 
Israel” — when  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity  are  appropriated  to 
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him,  and  all  the  works  of  the 
Deity  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  all 
the  honors  of  the  Deity  are  offer¬ 
ed  to  him — still,  does  Mr.  D.  find 
no  embarrassment  in  saying  and 
showing,  that  there  is  but  one 
person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that 
this  person  is  the  Father?  Does 
he  find  no  embarrassment  from 
those  many  passages,  in  which 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  spoken  of  together,  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  concerned  in  the  work 
of  our  redemption?  “Baptizing 
them  in  name  of  the  Father ,  and 
of  the  Son ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.’1'’  “  Elect,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father , 
through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit ,  unto  obedience  and  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Christ .” 
u  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ,  and  the  love  of  God ,  and 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost , 
be  with  you  all.”  “  Through 
him  (Christ)  we  both  have  access, 
by  one  Spirit ,  unto  the  Father .”* 
Remarking  upon  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  commonly  urged  in  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,?  Mr.  D. 
observes,  “  To  some  other  transla¬ 
tion  we  are  urged ,  or  else  to  the 
entire  suspension  of  our  judgment , 
by  the  monstrous  incongruities 
and  contradictions  of  the  popular 
explanation.”  (p.  11.)  That  is, 
‘  Another  translation  must  be  for¬ 
ced  upon  this  passage,  or  we  can¬ 
not  tell  what  it  means — we  cannot 
explain  it,  consistently  with  Uni¬ 
tarian  sentiments.’  And  yet  Mr. 
D.  would  persuade  us  that  he 
finds  no  embarrassment,  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God! 

But  he  proceeds  to  urge,  that 
his  is  “  the  current  doctrine  of 
Scripture  ;”  and  in  proof  of  this, 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  1  Peter,  i.  2.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14.  Eph.  ii.  18. 

t  Rom.  ix.  5.  “  Christ,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  forever 


he  tells  us  in  how  many  hundred 
passages  the  supreme  divinity  of 
the  Father  is  set  forth  ;  and  in 
how  many  hundred  more  the  Son 
is  represented  as  “  subordinate  to 
the  Father.”  (p.  14.)  But  does 
he  really  believe  that  Trinitari¬ 
ans  deny  the  supreme  divinity  of 
the  Father;  or  that  they  do  not 
regard  the  Son  as  in  some  sense 
subordinate,  and  even  inferior  to 
the  Father?  If  his  hundreds  of 
passages,  on  these  subjects,  were 
increased  to  thousands,  they  would 
prove  nothing  to  his  purpose — 
nothing  which  we  do  not  believe, 
as  firmly  as  himself.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  vain  for  Unitarians  to  think 
of  pressing  us  with  proof-texts 
such  as  these ;  since  they  hear 
not  at  all  on  the  question  between 
us,  hut  go  merely  to  establish 
some  of  the  essential  parts  of  our 
own  religious  system. 

In  contradiction  to  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  D.,  vve  feel  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  say,  that  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  doctrine  is  the  only  one 
which  meets  all  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  inspired  volume,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  It  meets  those  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  God,  and  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  man, 
and  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  It  meets  those  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  equal  with  the 
Father,  and  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  inferior  to  him.  It 
meets  those  in  which  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  one  with  the  Father, 
and  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  distinct  from  him. 

The  various  representations  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  person 
of  Christ,  it  is  thought  may  be 
compared  to  a  lock,  the  wards  of 
which  are  so  constructed,  that  but 
one  key  can  possibly'  be  made  to 
fit  them.  Apply  the  sentiment 
that  Christ  is  God,  and  nothing 
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else,  and  the  key  will  not  suit. 
It  will  turn  indeed  a  little  way, 
but  cannot  be  forced  round.  It 
meets  those  passages  which 
speak  of  the  Saviour’s  divinity, 
but  is  irreconcilable  with  others 
which  speak  of  his  humanity. — 
Apply  nest  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  mere  humanity,  and  this 
does  not  suit.  This  will  turn  very 
well  a  little  way,  but  no  strength 
or  artifice  can  bring  it.  round. 
This  meets  those  passages  which 
speak  of  the  Saviour’s  humanity, 
but  is  inconsistent  with  others 
which  speak  of  bis  divinity.— j\p- 
ply  next  the  various  keys  of  the 
other,  and  (as  they  are  sometimes! 
thought)  higher  classes  of  Unita¬ 
rians,  and  none  of  these  will  suit. 
They  may  indeed  be  driven  thro’ 
some  particular  parts  of  the  lock, 
but  they  turn  easily  no  where,  and 
it  is  impossible,  without  breaking, 
to  force  them  through  the  whole. 
The  only  key  which  is  known,  or 
can  be  conceived  of,  which  will 
perfectly  suit  in  every  part,  is  the 
sentiment  advanced  by  Trinitari¬ 
ans,  that  Christ  unites ,  in  his  per¬ 
son ,  both  divinity  and  humanity. 
With  this  idea,  all  the  passages 
which  speak  of  him  are  consist¬ 
ent.  In  this,  they  all  perfectly 
harmonize  ;  and  thus  evince  that 
this  is  indeed  the  revelation  which 
God  hath  given  us  of  his  Son. 

Mr.  D.  objects  to  the  Trinita¬ 
rian  system,  that,  on  this  ground, 
Christ  must  have  humbled  him¬ 
self  to  undertake  the  mediatorial 
work ;  whereas  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  him,  in  his  appointment 
to  this  work,  as  being  greatly 
honored  and  exulted.  u  Him  hath 
God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour.”  “God  hath  highly  ex¬ 
alted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
that  is  above  every  name.” — But 
Mr.  D.  ought  to  know  there  is 
another  class  of  passages,  which 
assert  that  Christ  actually  did 


humble  himself  when  he  assumed 
the  office  of  Mediator.  “  Though 
he  was  rich,  yet,  for  your  salves, 
he  became  poor.’1'1  “  Who,  being 

in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God; 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation , 
arid  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant ,  and  was  made  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  men  ;  and,  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him¬ 
self  and  became  obedient  unto  death1 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.'’'’ — It  is 
the  happiness  of  our  system,  that 
it  meets  and  harmonizes  both 
these  classes  of  passages  ;  while 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Unita¬ 
rian  system,  that  it  meets,  at  best, 
but  one  of  them.  As  man ,  Christ 
was  “  highly  exalted,”  in  being 
made  “  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour 
but  as  God ,  he  greatly  humbled 
himself,  when  he  “  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,” 
and  entered  upon  his  mediatorial 
work.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Trinitarian  system,  and  of  this 
only,  that  it  is  in  agreement  with 
all  the  representations  which  are 
given  of  Christ,  in  the  inspired 
volume. 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  Mr.  D.  passes  to  that  of  the 
atonement.  He  resolves  the  death 
of  Christ  into  a  mere  mean  of 
grace, ,  intended  to  promote  our 
deliverance  from  sinful  practices, 
and  to  furnish  motives  in  favor  of 
holiness.  Christ  died,  he  says, 
lirst,  “  as  an  example  of  virtue 
second,  “  that  he  might  rise 
again,  and  thus  confirm  the  truth 
of  his  mission;”  and  third,  as  “a 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human 
virtue,”  and  to  furnish  “  a  strong 
and  affecting  pledge  of  God’s 
mercy”  to  men.  (pp.  27 — 30.) 
That  some  of  the  objects  here 
mentioned  were  accomplished  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  no  one 
doubts  ;  but  the  question  is,  does 
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either  of  them,  or  do  they  all, 
constitute  the  great  purpose  and 
object  for  which  he  died  ?  He  ex¬ 
hibited  an  example  of  patient  and 
submissive  suffering,  we  admit; 
but  can  it  be  conceived  that  he 
endured  the  agonies  of  the  cross, 
for  this  purpose  merely  ?  Did  any 
one  else  ever  die  for  such  an  ob¬ 
ject?  Thousands  have  met  their 
last  enemy  with  exemplary  pa¬ 
tience,  submission,  and  fortitude; 
but  who  ever  died  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  setting  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  ?  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  consequent  upon  his  death  ; 
but  so  also  it  was  upon  his  life  and 
birth.  And  it  may  be  said  as  truly, 
that  he  could  not  have  risen,  had 
he  not  been  born  and  lived,  as  that 
he  could  not  have  risen  had  he 
not  died.  But  Christ  died,  we 
are  (old,  “  as  a  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  human  virtue.”  This 
form  of  expression  has  been 
adopted,  we  presume,  for  the 
purpose  of  lugging  in  the  word 
sacrifice ,  which  is  so  often  used, 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  But  the 
word,  as  here  used,  has  nothing 
of  its  appropriate  scriptural  sig¬ 
nification.  Christ  died  a  “sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  cause  of  human  vir¬ 
tue,” — just  as  Warren  died  a  sa¬ 
crifice  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom  ;  or  as  Martyn  died  a  sa¬ 
crifice  in  the  cause  of  Missions. — 
Christ’s  death,  we  are  farther 
told,  “  is  a  strong  and  affecting 
pledge  of  God’s  mercy  to  men.” 
But  could  God  in  no  way  satisfy 
men  that  he  was  merciful,  but  by 
such  a  tremendous  token  as  the 
blood  of  his  Son  ?  Would  they  not 
believe  his  word  on  this  point — a 
point  to  which,  of  all  others,  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be,  and  in 
fact  have  been,  most  inclined  to 
give  credence?  Would  they  per¬ 
sist  in  regarding  him  as  unfeeling, 
unmerciful,  unless  he  brought  his 


Son  to  the  cross,  to  satisfy  them 
of  the  contrary  ? 

Mr.  D.,  in  common  with  other 
Unitarians,  regards  an  atonement 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  as 
wholly  unnecessary ;  since  “  for¬ 
giveness  is  the  direct  and  una¬ 
voidable  consequence  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  holiness.”  (p.  25.)  But  if 
forgiveness,  or  justification  (which 
means  the  same)  is  “  the  direct 
and  unavoidable  consequence  of 
repentance  and  holiness,”  then, 
in  what  sense  are  men  not  justifi¬ 
ed  by  their  own  performances? 
And  what  is  the  ground  of  the 
distinction,  so  much  insisted  on  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  between  being 
justified  by  faith,  and  by  works  ? 
And  farther;  if  “forgiveness  is 
the  direct  and  unavoidable  conse¬ 
quence  of  repentance  and  holi¬ 
ness,”  then  why,  in  the  matter 
of  forgiveness,  is  so  much  stress 
laid  upon  the  blood ,  and  the  death 
of  Christ?  “This  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.1,1 
“  We  have  redemption  through 
his  blood ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins .” 
“  Unto  him  who  hath  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood.1’’* 

Regarding  the  atonement  as 
unnecessary,  Mr.  D.  denies,  as 
we  might  expect,  that  any  atone¬ 
ment  has  ever  been  made.  He 
denies  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
are  represented  any  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  “  rendering  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  divine  character 
or  government  to  forgive  sin¬ 
ners.”  (p.  25.)  But  what  will 
he  make  of  the  following  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ? 
“  Whom  (Christ)  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation ,”  or 
propitiatory  sacrifice ,  “  through 
faith  in  his  blood.”  For  what 
purpose  ?  “  To  declare  his  righte¬ 
ousness. ,  for  the  remission  of  sins 

*  Mat.  xxvi.  28.  Eph.  i.  7.  Rev.  v,  9. 
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that  are  past ,  through  the  forbear- 
ance  of  God  ;  to  declare ,  I  say,  at 
this  time  his  righteousness.”  But 
why  must  his  righteousness  be 
declared  ?  u  That  he  might  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justifer  of  him  who 
belicveth,  in  Jesus.”  And  what 
will  he  make  of  the  declaration, 
that  “  without  the  shedding  of 
blood ,  there  is  no  remission 
There  was  none  under  the  for¬ 
mer  shadowy  dispensation  ;  and 
there  is  none  under  the  present, 
in  which  the  substance  has  come, 
and  the  shadows  are  no  more. 
And  do  not  all  those  passages, 
which  represent  us  as  forgiven 
through  Christ ,  and  for  his  sake , 
necessarily  imply  that  we  could 
consistently  be  forgiven  in  no 
other  way  ?  Would  Christ  have 
died  to  open  a  way  of  forgiveness, 
when  there  was  no  necessity  for 
such  a  sacrifice  ? 

The  next  subject,  on  w'hich 
Mr.  D.  regards  his  system  as 
“  truer”  than  that  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  is  human  depravity.  He 
seems  to  be  aware  that  the  Bible, 
literally  interpreted,  inculcates 
the  total  sinfulness  of  unsanctified 
men.  But  he  adds,  u  The  ex¬ 
pressions  which  are  quoted”  in 
proof  of  this  point,  “  are  evidently 
the  language,  not  of  philosophical 
discrimination,  but  of  strong  feel¬ 
ing.”  (p.  33.)  Consequently,  as 
we  are  left  to  infer,  they  are  not 
worthy  to  be  believed. 

The  argument  on  which  he 
chiefly  relies,  in  opposing  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  is 
that  “  from  reason,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  and  observation.”  And  to 
what  does  this  amount  ?  Why,  in 
the  first  place,  that  u  the  native 
principles  in  man,  such  as  the  de¬ 
sire  of  physical  enjoyment,  of 
happiness,  of  power,  of  esteem, 
of  knowledge — that  the  principle 
of  self-defence — with  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  reason,  conscience,  mem¬ 


ory,”  &c.  are  not  sinful,  (p.  32.) 
And  nobody  ever  supposed  they 
were.  These  native  principles 
and  faculties  are  possessed  by 
the  worst  men,  as  well  as  by  the 
best — they  belong  to  our  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  not  to  our  characters 
— and  no  believer  in  total  de¬ 
pravity,  who  understood  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ever  regarded  them  as,  of 

necessity,  either  sinful  or  holy _ 

But  Mr.  D  insists  farther,  that 
u  good  and  holy  affections  are 
natural  to  men.”  A  id  how  does 
this  appear?  In  general,  from 
the  fact,  that  we  have  something 
within  us,  which  approves  of 
what  is  right,  and  is  affected  with 
what  is  particularly  generous,  in 
the  conduct  of  men.  But  is  the 
approbation  here  spoken  of,  that 
of  the  conscience,  or  the  heart ; 
and  are  the  affections  referred  to 
a  part  of  the  moral  character,  or 
the  mere  workings  of  animal 
feeling?  In  determining  this 
point,  it  is  not  safe  to  appeal,  as 
Mr.  JP.  does,  to  the  consciousness 
of  individuals,  but  rather  to  the 
fruit  which  is  exhibited  in  their 
conversation  and  lives.  And 
having  this  for  a  criterion,  we 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  the  marks  of  holy  affec¬ 
tion  suggested  by  Mr.  D.  appear 
not  unfrequently  in  palpably  vi¬ 
cious  men — in  men,  who  make  no 
effectual  efforts  to  be  what  they 
approve,  or  to  imitate  those  acts 
of  humanity  and  generosity,  with 
which  they  are  so  much  affected  ; 
— thus  evincing  that  these  are  no 
marks  of  true  holiness,  and  are 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  declaration,  that  “  the 
hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  ar e  full 
of  evil.” 

With  the  views  which  Mr.  D. 
has  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
depravity,  his  ideas  of  conversion 
cannot  but  be,  in  our  apprehen¬ 
sion,  unscriptural.  He  talks  in- 
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deed  about  conversion,  but  it 
amounts  to  but  little  more  than 
talk.  For  if  “good  and  holy  af¬ 
fections  are  natural  to  men,” 
from  what  shall  they  be  convert¬ 
ed  ?  And  to  what  shall  they  be 
converted  ?  If  their  holy,  natural 
affections  are  i  constant  and  im¬ 
perfect,  they  may  indeed  be  im¬ 
proved  and  perfected  ;  but  they 
cannot  be,  in  the  scriptural  sense, 
converted — they  cannot  experi¬ 
ence  a  radical  and  permanent 
moral  change.  Accordingly  Mr. 
D.  denies  that  all  Christians  ever 
do  experience  such  a  change ; 
and  that  any  are  converted  from 
total  sinfulness  to  the  first  exer¬ 
cise  of  holiness.  And  yet  how  ex¬ 
pressly  is  such  a  change  inculcated 
and  insisted  on,  in  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  '!  “  Except  a  man  be  born 

again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  “  Except  ye  be  con¬ 
verted,  and  become  as  little  chil¬ 
dren,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”* 

Mr.  D.  resolves  his  reasons  for 
regarding  Unitarianism  as  the 
more  useful  system  of  religion, 
into  a  series  of  “  objections  to  the 
popular  or  Orthodox  instructions 
of  the  day.”  These  objections 
are  ranged  under  three  heads ; 
first,  “  a  want  of  discrimination  ;” 
second,  “  a  want  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  views ;”  and  third,  “  a 
want  of  real  and  close  dealing 
with  the  conscience.”  (p.  37.) 

The  “  want  of  discrimination,” 
with  which  Orthodox  ministers 
are  considered  chargeable,  con¬ 
sists,  it  appears,  in  their  adhering 
too  strictly,  to  “  the  language  of 
the  Apostles,”  and  in  applying 
their  language  “  too  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.”  u  The  terms  believing , 
being  born  again ,  being  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light'" — the  regarding  enlightened 
*  John  iii.  3.  Mat.  xviii.  3. 


congregations  as  composed  of 
“  two  classes,  believers  and  unbe¬ 
lievers ,  penitent  and  impenitent , 
saints  and  sinners ” — and  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  exhortation,  “  Be  not  con¬ 
formed  to  the  •world'1'1 — although 
they  might  have  been  very  well 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles — yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  D.,  ought 
now  to  he  discarded.  But  on 
this  subject,  we  trust  he  may  set 
his  heart  at  rest.  The  ground 
of  his  complaint  against  Orthodox 
ministers,  is  one  on  which  they 
feel  entitled  to  glory.  They 
love  the  language  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  will  strenuously  adhere 
to  it  ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  language  of  inspiration — 
the  language  suggested  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  because  it  ex¬ 
presses,  with  admirable  precision, 
the  se>ise  which  they  intend  to 
convey.  We  do  verily  believe 
that  enlightened  congregations, 
at  the  present  day,  like  those  in 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  great  moral  clas¬ 
ses,  believers  and  unbelievers, 
saints  and  sinners — that  when  any 
sinner  becomes  a  saint,  he  is,  in 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  u  born 
again,”  and  “  brought  out  of 
darkness  into  marvellous  light” — • 
and  that  those  who  are  thus 
changed  have  need  to  be  exhort¬ 
ed  not  to  be  “  conformed  to  the 
world  ;”  and  believing  this,  why 
should  we  not  speak  of  it  in  the 
language  of  Scripture  ?  What 
better  language  can  we  think  to 
devise,  than  that  which  was 
taught,  not  by  the  wisdom  of 
man,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ? 

In  his  complaint  on  the  subject 
of  conformity  to  the  world,  Mr. 
D.  has  some  sentences  which 
we  feel  constrained  to  quote,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which 
occasionally  oozes  out,  through 
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the  leaky  vessel  of  a  boasted 
charity. 

“  One  of  the  first  notions  which  a  new 
convert  acquires,  is,  that  men  around 
him,  perhaps  his  best  friends,  his  kin¬ 
dred,  are  enemies  or  despisers  of  him  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  he  becomes, 
in  consequence,  sour,  or  sanctimonious, 
or  conceited,  and  at  any  rate,  less  kind, 
less  agreeable,  less  modest ;  while  he 
imagines  that  he  is  all  the  more  pious 
and  heavenly.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
taught  to  avoid  all  cheerful  recreations, 
as  the  ways  of  the  sinful  world ;  at  least 
all  polished  recreations.  He  may  go  to 
the  military  review,  he  may  celebrate 
4  the  Election,’  or  the  festival  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  ;  he  may  mingle  with  promis¬ 
cuous  crowds,  amidst  vulgar  sports,  vi¬ 
cious  excesses,  and  profane  oaths,  and 
not  lose  his  good  name  ;  hut  let  him  be¬ 
ware  of  more  decent  and  polished  amuse¬ 
ments,  as  he  values  his  Christian  stand¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  deny  that  recreation  may 
be  abused,  as  business  and  every  thing 
else  may  be  abused.  Still,  however,  the 
one  was  designed  to  occupy  a  place  in  life, 
as  much  as  the  other.  Our  concern  is 
not  to  extirpate  but  to  improve  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  society.  And  to  refuse  recrea¬ 
tions  to  the  young,  and  relaxation  to  the 
busy,  and  amusement  to  the  toiling,  is 
not  only  an  unwise  and  an  unpromising 
undertaking,  but  it  is  to  distort  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  cheerful  religion  we  profess,  to 
disparage  it  in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  and 
thinking  men,  and  to  dissuade  them  from 
its  duties  and  ordinances.  And  it  is  at 
the  same  time  to  hold  up  to  Christians, 
a  very  loose  and  questionable  standard  of 
piety.”  pp.  40,  41. 

A  considerable  part  of  this 
paragraph  we  declare  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  false  and  scandalous.  New 
converts  among  the  Orthodox  are 
not  taught  to  regard  their  “  best 
friends,  their  kindred,  as  enemies 
and  despisers  of  them,  on  account 
of  their  religion” — although  the 
treatment  which  they  sometimes 
receive  from  their  former  friends 
is  of  a  character  to  rivet  this  im¬ 
pression  upon  them.  Nor  are 
they  taught  that  ^  they  may  min¬ 
gle  with  promiscuous  crowds, 
amidst  vulgar  spqrts,  vicious  ex¬ 
cesses,  and  profane  oaths,  and 
not  lose  their  good  name.”  And 
we  can  frame  no  excuse  for  a 


man,  who  has  had  as  many  op¬ 
portunities  as  Mr.  Dewey,  for  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  respecta¬ 
ble  Orthodox  clergymen,  who 
can  allow  himself  in  making  such 
injurious  assertions.  The  offence 
which  has  provoked  them,  we 
can  indeed  divine.  Our  minis¬ 
ters  do  not  copy  the  example 
which  is  set  them  by  some  of  the 
Unitarian  clergy,  in  attending 
balls,  and  theatres,  and  parties  of 
sinful  pleasure  ;  nor  do  they 
countenance  an  attendance  upon 
such  places,  in  the  members  of 
their  churches.  Others  may,  if 
they  please,  regard  these  amuse¬ 
ments  as  “  cheerful  and  polished 
recreations ;”  and  regard  those 
who  discourage  them  as  “  distort¬ 
ing  the  rational  and  cheerful  re¬ 
ligion  we  profess.”  But  we  have 
not  so  learned  Christ.  And  Or¬ 
thodox  ministers  .and  Christians 
we  hope  will  not  cease  to  bear 
their  testimony  against  all  those 
scenes  of  levity  and  sin,  which, 
while  they  gratify  the  dissipated 
and  thoughtless,  and  nurture 
u  the  pride  of  life,”  are  calcula¬ 
ted  to  banish  seriousness,  unfit 
for  devotion,  and  disgust  and 
starve  the  spiritual  mind. 

Orthodox  ministers  are  farther 
charged  with  “  a  want  of  en¬ 
larged  and  liberal  views.”  The 
only  instance  of  this  mentioned, 
is  their  “  setting  the  interests  of 
the  present  world  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  world  to  come,” 
and  representing  a  life  of  religion 
as  a  painful  but  needful  penance , 
to  be  performed  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul. — But  Mr.  D.,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  Orthodox  edu¬ 
cation,  is  entirely  mistaken  on 
this  subject.  This,  we  aver,  is 
not  the  ground,  on  which  Ortho¬ 
dox  ministers  urge  and  enforce 
the  duties  of  religion.  Our  Sa¬ 
viour  did  indeed  say,  ‘l  Whoso¬ 
ever  he  be  of  you,  that  forsaketh 
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not  all  that  he  hath,  cannot 
be  my  disciple.”  But  what  is 
the  meaning?  IS’ot  that  those, 
who  profess  themselves  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ,  should  literally 
and  at  once  forsake  all  that  they 
have  ;  but  that  they  hold  all  in 
subordination  to  their  love  of 
Christ,  and  be  ready  to  forsake 
it,  when  he,  in  his  providence, 
shall  call.  And  Dr.  Watts  says, 
in  the  truly  devotional  lines 
which  Mr.  D.  has  quoted, 

“  I  give  my  mortal  interest  np, 

And  make  my  God  my  all.7’ 

But  what  is  the  meaning  ?  Not 
that  Dr.  Watts,  or  any  other  dis¬ 
ciple,  does  literally  and  at  once 
renounce  all  temporal  interests 
and  enjoyments ;  but  that  he 
seeks  and  hnds  his  chief  happi¬ 
ness,  not  in  these,  but  in  God, 
and  is  ready  to  renounce  all,  at 
the  bidding  ot  his  Divine  Master. 
On  the  subject  before  us,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  we  inculcate,  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  inspired  writers, 
that  £*  the  ways  of  wisdom  are 
ways  of  pleasantness ,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace" — that  41  srodli- 
ness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is ,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come" — and  that  u  in  keeping 
the  divine  commandments  there 
is  great  reward .”  We  quote  with 
full  credence,  and  with  entire 
approbation,  the  expressive  lines 
of  our  Orthodox  brother  Dod¬ 
dridge, 

*•  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  sav. 
And  seize  ibe  pleasures  of  the  passing  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  tatter'd  moot  replies. 
And  wait  your  happiness  in  yonder  skies. 

In  me,  dear  Saviour,  both  united  be ; 

1  lice  in  pleasure,  uhile  I  tive  to  thee."* 

The  last  objection  of  Mr.  D.  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  Orthodox 
is.  that  they  are  not  characterised 
by  real  and  close  dealing  with 
the  conscience."  A  very  singular 


*  We  quote  from  memory  ,  and  not  per¬ 
haps  with  verbal  accuracy. 
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objection,  truly,  to  come  from  a 
Unitarian  !  The  very  same  which 
thousands  and  millions  among  the 
Orthodox  would  make,  to  preach¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  !  “  It  does 
not  arouse  the  slumbering  con¬ 
science.  It  does  not  excite  and 
affect  the  heart." —  If  then  each 
side  accuses  the  other  of  a  want 
of  thorough  and  faithful  dealing 
with  the  conscience,  how  shall 
the  point  at  issue  be  decided  ?  By 
what  criterion  shall  it  be  deter¬ 
mined,  which  of  the  two  is  most 
in  fault?  We  know  of  no  safer 
method  than  an  appeal  to  facts. 
Under  what  preaching  is  the 
slumbering  conscience  most  fre¬ 
quently  awakened?  Under  what 
preaching  is  the  stupid  soul  most 
frequently  disquieted  and  alarm¬ 
ed  ?  Under  what  preaching  are 
there  the  most  frequent  and  no¬ 
ticeable  reformations,  and  the 
deepest  apparent  convictions  of 
sin?  We  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
result  of  an  appeal  like  this.  The 
instances  of  distress  for  sin,  and 
consequent  reformation,  if  they 
occur  at  all  among  Unitarians,  are 
certainly  ••  few  and  far  betw  een 
while  they  are  of  continual  oc¬ 
curence,  under  the  ministrations 
of  the  Orthodox. — The  celebra¬ 
ted  Dr.  Chalmers  maybe  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  unexceptionable  witness 
on  this  point.  For  twelve  long 
years,  he  preached  much  after 
the  manner  of  our  Unitarians,  in¬ 
culcating  their  doctrines,  and  en¬ 
forcing  moral  duties,  with  earn¬ 
estness  and  eloquence  ;  but  in  all 
this  time,  he  declares  that  ••  he 
never  once  heard  of  any  reforma¬ 
tions  having  been  effected  among 
his  people."*  And  it  was  not  till 
he  changed  his  style  of  preaching, 
with  his  sentiments,  and  became 
a  determined  defender  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  iaith,  that  he  was  per- 

*  See  Chalmers"?  Farewell  Discourse  :g 
his  Parishioners  of  Kilmany. 
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mitted  to  witness  any  desirable 
fruit  of  his  labors. — On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  close  and  faithful  dealing 
with  the  conscience,  we  may 
safely  appeal  to  the  whole  Unita¬ 
rian  community.  Have  they  ever 
known  persons  to  leave  their 
parishes,  and  unite  with  the  Or¬ 
thodox,  on  the  ground  that  their 
preaching  was  too  close  and  im¬ 
pressive,  and  gave  them  too  much 
uneasiness  in  their  courses  of  sin? 
Can  they  point  us  to  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  ?  But  hun¬ 
dreds  have  left  Orthodox  parishes 
and  joined  the  Unitarians,  on  this 
very  ground.  They  could  not 
gratify  their  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions,  and  live  in  pleasure  as  they 
wished,  and  hear  the  solemn, 
searching  truths,  which  every  re¬ 
turning  Sabbath  brought  to  their 
ears. 

The  Tract  here  reviewed  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  able  production 
of  its  kind.  The  style  is  unequal 
— in  some  places  loose  and  care¬ 
less,  but  in  others  flowing  and 
even  eloquent.  The  method  too 
is  not  simple  or  clear.  Still,  the 
book  is  fitted  to  have  an  influence ; 
and  its  whole  influence,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  will  be  in  opposition 
to  the  truth. — What  a  solemn  re¬ 
sponsibility  those  are  taking  upon 
themselves,  and  what  a  fearful 
account  they  must  expect  to  ren¬ 
der,  who,  being  blessed  with 
talents,  and  with  the  means  of 
exerting  an  extended  influence, 
are  exerting  all  their  talents,  and 
all  their  influence,  to  subvert  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles ;  to 
spread  another  Gospel ;  and  to 
shut  out  their  fellow  men  from 
a  spiritual  acquaintance  with  Him, 
“  whom  to  know  aright  is  life 
eternal !” 

We  are  next  to  consider,  “  A 
Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion ;  by  William 


E.  Channing,  D.  D.” — the  only 
Tract  perhaps  in  the  series, 
which  may  not  properly  be  term¬ 
ed  sectarian.  A  leading  object  of 
the  discourse  is  to  meet  and  re¬ 
fute  the  great  objection  to  the 
Christian  revelation,  «  that  mira¬ 
cles  are  incredible  ;"  and  that  the 
supernatural  character  of  an  al¬ 
leged  fact  is  proof  enough  of  its 
falsehood.”  In  disposing  of  this 
objection,  which  we  are  happy 
to  say  Dr.  C.  has  done,  in  a  very 
able  and  satisfactory  manner,  he 
encounters,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  celebrated  argu¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  opposition 
to  miracles.  This  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  answered  by  Dr.  Campbell ; 
but  several  considerations  are 
here  subjoined,  which  serve  to 
render  that  answer  more  con¬ 
vincing  and  complete.  Indeed, 
this  argument  of  Hume,  of  which 
so  much  was  once  boasted,  is  now 
seen  to  be  no  better  than  a  spe¬ 
cious  sophism — a  lamentable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  power  of  prejudice, 
in  blinding  and  deceiving  an  in¬ 
genious  and  inquisitive  mind. — It 
is  well  observed  by  Dr.  C.,  while 
on  the  subject  of  miracles,  that 
“  Christianity  is  not  only  confirm¬ 
ed  by  them,  but  is  in  itself,  in  its 
very  essence,  a  miraculous  reli¬ 
gion.'1'  It  is,  what  “  it  professes 
to  be,  a  supernatural  communica¬ 
tion  from  God." 

Having  removed  the  objection 
against  miracles,  Dr.  C.  “  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  consider  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  religion  orrather, 
he  states  and  illustrates  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle ,  into  which  all  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  may  be 
resolved.  It  is  merely  this,  that 
“  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate 
cause."  The  Christian  religion  he 
considers  an  effect ,  for  which,  in 
many  points  of  view,  no  adequate 
cause  can  be  assigned,  except  the 
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special  interposition  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  This  part  of  the  subject, 
like  the  other,  is  very  ably  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  Christianity  is  shown 
to  be,  “  not  of  earthly  origin,  but 
a  ray  from  the  everlasting  light ; 
a  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  love.” 

The  truth  of  our  religion  being 
thus  established,  Dr.  C.  concludes, 
in  the  following  eloquent  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner : 

“  This  religion,  if  true,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  truths,  deserving  and  demanding 
our  reverent  attention,  and  fervent  grati¬ 
tude.  This  religion  must  never  be  con¬ 
founded  with  our  common  blessings.  It 
is  a  revelation  of  pardon,  which,  as  sin¬ 
ners,  we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  human  immortality  ;  a  doc¬ 
trine  wliich,  however  undervalued  amidst 
the  bright  anticipations  of  inexperienced 
youth,*  is  found  to  be  our  strength  and 
consolation,  and  the  only  effectual  spring 
of  persevering  and  victorious  virtue,  when 
the  realities  of  life  have  scattered  our 
visionary  hopes  ;  when  pain,  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  temptation  press  upon  us ; 
when  this  world’s  enjoyments  are  found 
unable  to  quench  that  deep  thirst  of  hap¬ 
piness  which  burns  in  every  breast ; 
when  friends,  whom  we  love  as  our  own 
souls,  die  ;  and  our  own  graves  open  be- 

*  This  discourse  was  delivered  before  the 
University  in  Cambridge,  at  the  Dudleian 
Lecture,  March  14,  1821. 


fore  us. — To  all  who  hear  me,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  my  young  hearers,  I  would  say, 
let  the  truth  of  this  religion  be  the 
strongest  conviction  of  your  understand¬ 
ings  ;  let  its  motives  and  precepts  sway, 
with  an  absolute  power,  your  characters 
and  lives.” 

We  regard  this  discourse  with 
unqualified  approbation,  and 
should  rejoice  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  all  our  readers.  The 
subject  is  most  important,  and  it 
is  treated  in  a  manner  to  instruct 
and  interest  the  different  classes 
of  society.  Our  single  regret  is, 
that  one  who  has  so  well  defend¬ 
ed  Christianity  in  the  general, 
should  be  left  to  pervert  and  dis¬ 
tort  it,  as  we  think  Dr.  C.  has 
done,  in  some  of  his  recent  publi¬ 
cations.  But  on  these  we  forbear, 
at  present,  to  remark.  We  thank 
him  for  the  discourse  here  no¬ 
ticed  ;  and  we  thank  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  for  giving  it  to  the 
public  in  a  cheap  form.  If  they 
will  publish  no  worse  Tracts  than 
this,  the  task  of  reviewing  them 
will  be  much  more  pleasant  than 
it  has  hitherto  been,  and  than,  we 
fear,  it  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  time 
to  come. 


No. 

The  ninth  Tract  in  the  series  is 
entitled  “  Causes  of  the  Progress 
of  Liberal  Christianity  in  New 
England.”  It  is  assumed  by  the 
writer,  that  the  Unitarians  of 
New  England  have  widely  de¬ 
parted  from  the  religious  system 
of  the  early  settlers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  “  Never,”  says  he,  “  has 
there  been  a  change  greater  or 
more  remarkable.'1'1  (p.  3.)  It  is 
farther  assumed ,  that  this  change 
consists  in  a  series  of  improve- 


V. 

ments — a  great  increase  of  light 
and  knowledge  which  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  reformation. 
And  still  farther  it  is  assumed ,  that 
this  reformation  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  and  gloriously  in 
New  England,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Christian  world.  For 
this  last  fact,  three  specific  rea¬ 
sons  are  assigned  :  First,  “  the 
character  of  our  puritan  ances¬ 
tors  ;”  second,  “  the  popular  cast 
of  our  religious  institutions  ;”  and 
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third,  “  the  interest  taken  by  in¬ 
telligent  laymen  in  theological 
discussions.” 

The  first  assumption  of  this 
writer  we  admit — in  as  strong 
terms  as  he  has  expressed  it. 
Unitarians  have  departed  widely 
indeed  from  the  religious  system 
of  their  “  puritan  ancestors  and 
the  changes  they  have  effected 
in  some  places  are  as  remarkable 
as  they  are  great.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  they  should  he  able  to 
introduce  an  entirely  new  order 
of  things — another  Saviour,  and 
another  Gospel — into  some  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  land,  anti  to  do  it  with 
so  much  secrecy  and  art,  that  no 
great  commotions  should  he  ex¬ 
cited,  and  no  livings  forfeited — 
that  few  should  he  disquieted,  or 
alarmed,  or  suspect  indeed  that 
any  change  was  going  on,  until 
the  whole  was  accomplished,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  it. 

The  second  assumption  we  of 
course  deny  ;  and  hope  to  make 
it  appear,  before  we  are  through, 
that  this  denial  is  not  without 
reason. 

Respecting  the  third ,  we  are 
still  in  doubt,  the  confidence  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  writer  of  the 
Tract,  notwithstanding.  We  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  the  progress  of 
Unitarianism  in  this  country,  du¬ 
ring  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
has  been  more  rapid  than  it  has 
been  in  other  countries,  and  at 
other  periods — more  rapid  than  it 
was  in  the  East,  in  the  days  of 
Arius ;  or  than  it  was  in  Poland, 
in  the  days  of  the  younger  So- 
cinus  ;  or  than  it  has  been  more 
recently  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
But  this  is  a  point  of  very  little 
consequence. 

The  great  questions  to  he  de¬ 
cided  are  these  ;  whether  Unita¬ 
rianism  is  indeed  an  improvement 


upon  the  religious  system  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors ;  and  whether 
its  introduction  and  progress  in 
New  England  have  been  effected 
by  the  operation  of  causes  such  as 
the  writer  of  the  Tract  assigns. 

Unitarians  often  speak  of  them¬ 
selves  as  reformers ,  and  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  very  piously 
engaged  in  carrying  forward  the 
reformation  from  Popery.  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  those  who  followed  him, 
did  what  they  could  ;  but  they 
were  very  far  from  accomplishing 
the  work  wdiich  they  commenced. 
They  were  enabled  to  break 
away  from  the  spiritual  tyranny 
of  Rome,  and  to  expose  and 
abolish  some  of  the  Popish  errors 
and  abuses  in  point  of  order  and 
discipline  ;  but  it  was  left  for 
Unitarians  of  the  ninteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  finish  the  work  of  re¬ 
formation,  by  exposing  and  extir¬ 
pating  the  remaining  errors  and 
delusions  of  Popery,  particularly 
in  regard  to  doctrines.* 

In  considering  this  subject,  it 
will  he  needful  to  ascertain  as  de¬ 
finitely  as  possible,  in  what  this 
new  reformation  from  Popery 
•  consists,  and  to  what  lengths  it 
has  been  already  carried.  By 
this  means,  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  more  properly  a  refor¬ 
mation,  or  a  relapse — a  high  ad¬ 
vance  in  religious  knowledge,  or 
a  reverting  back  to  the  exploded 
heresies  of  other  times. 

These  self-styled  reformers  be¬ 
gin  with  rejecting  the  plenary  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. t 
They  next  discard  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ,  regarding  the  Son 
(to  use  their  own  language)  as 
“  infinitely  inferior”  to  the  Fa- 

*  See  Christian  Examiner,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

t  See  Christian  Register,  Nov.  4,  1826. 
Also,  “  Improved  Version  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  and  “  Le  Clerc  on  Inspiration,”  both 
of  which  have  been  published,  with  high  en¬ 
comiums,  by  Unitarians  of  New  England. 
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ther,  and  denying  that  there  is,  in 
the  sense  commonly  received,  any 
Holy  Ghost.*  They  deny  the 
original  apostacy  of  man.  It  is 
not,”  we  are  told,  “  the  way  "of 
heaven  with  onr  race,  to  begin 
with  that  which  is  perfect,  and 
let  decline  and  corruption  suc¬ 
ceed.”!  They  deny  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity ,  insisting  that 
“  wickedness,  so  far  from  being 
the  prevailing  part  of  human 
character,  makes  but  an  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  it.”J  Thev  de¬ 
scribe  regeneration  as  u  a  change, 
either  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
or  the  idolatrous  religion  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  the  open  profession 
and  sincere  belief  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;”  but  that  the  term  u  is 
without  meaning,”  when  applied 
to  those  who  have  been  born  and 
educated  under  the  Gospel. §  As 
to  the  atonement ,  they  openly  de¬ 
clare,  that  they  “  would  resort  to 
the  less  chilling  creed  of  the 
Atheist,  rather  than  admit  it.”|| 
Justification  by  faith  in  Christ ,  is 
also  rejected.  “  To  build  the 
hope  of  pardon  on  the  indepen¬ 
dent  and  infinite  sufficiency  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  to  build  on  an  un- 
scriptural  and  false  foundation.” 
u  Those  persons  deceive  them¬ 
selves,  who,  in  the  apprehension 
of  death,  lay  hold  on  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  expect  to  enter 
heaven  in  consequence. ’’IT  The 
future  and  eternal  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  “  is  another  doctrine 
which,”  as  we  are  told,  “  most 
Unitarians  of  the  present  day 
concur  in  rejecting.”**  They  dis¬ 
believe  the  existence  of  fallen 
angels ,  and  probably  also  of  holy 

*  Chris.  Disciple,  New  Series,  v.  i.  p.  386. 

f  Chris.  Examiner,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

f  Ware’s  Letters  to  Trin.  and  Cal.  p.  24. 

0  Chris.  Disciple,  1822,  pp.  419,  420. 

|]  See  Lamson’s  ordination  ser.  at  Danvers. 

TT  Chris.  Disciple,  New  Se.  vol.  i.  p.  440, 
and  Chris.  Register.  Nov.  4,  1826. 

**  Chris.  Dis.  New  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  451, 
and  Bancroft’s  Sermons,  pp.  391 — 409. 


angels ,  representing  the  language 
of  scripture  on  this  subject  as 
“  imagery  borrowed  from  the 
oriental  philosophy,  and  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense.”*  Uni¬ 
tarians  discard  the  idea  of  a 
Church ,  as  separate  from  the  con¬ 
gregation.  “  The  distinction  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  kept  up  between 
the  two,”  they  tell  us,  “  is  in 
most  respects  artificial,  and  with¬ 
out  a  counterpart  in  nature.” 
They  hold  that  the  property  of 
the  church  is  the  property'  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  that  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  supper  should 
be  open  alike  to  all.  u  We  have 
no  more  business,”  say  they,  “  to 
shut  up  this  ordinance  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  chosen  few,  than  we  have 
to  treat  in  a  similar  manner  any 
of  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  We  have  as  much 
right  to  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  a  church,  and  to  forbid  any 
worshipper  to  enter,  as  to  stand 
before  the  communion  table,  and 
forbid  him  to  approach.”  Some 
indeed  maintain  that  every  one, 
whether  layman  or  clergyman,  is 
authorised  and  qualified  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  special  ordinances  of  the 
gospel.!  Unitarians  differ  from 
the  generality  of  Christians  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  They  think  u  there  is  a 
general  superstition  and  a  Purita¬ 
nical  strictness”  on  this  subject, 
“  which  infects  and  injures  the 
minds  of  multitudes  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  want,”  say  they,  “  no 
demure  looks,  nor  gloomy  penan¬ 
ces,  on  a  day  which  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  designed  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  happiness.  There 
ought  to  be  no  unnecessary  or 
severe  restraints  enjoined.” — 

*  Improved  Version  of  New  Test,  -passim, 
especially  p.  422. 

t  Chris.  Register,  Sept.  16,  1826,  and  Ch. 
Examiner,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  and  Mr.  Colman’s 
speech  before  the  American  Unitarian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  May  29, 1827. 
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Children  especially  ought  to  be 
indulged  with  suitable  recrea¬ 
tions.*  Unitarians  are  totally 
averse  to  an  examination  into  the 
religious  opinions  of  persons,  un¬ 
der  any  pretence,  or  on  any 
occasion  whatever.  “No  such 
examination  of  candidates  for  or¬ 
dination,  or  for  admission  to  our 
communion  or  fellowship,  with 
whatever  softening  pretences  it 
may  be  proposed,  should  ever  be 
acquiesced  in.”T  Indeed  they 
hold  that  mere  error  is  innocent, 
and  of  no  account.  “  The  de¬ 
nunciations  of  heaven  were  never 
uttered  against  error  of  faith,  but 
error  of  practice.”  “  Jesus  nei¬ 
ther  condemned,  censured,  nor 
judged  any  man  for  his  errors.”J 
And  yet  with  marvellous  consis¬ 
tency,  Unitarians  denounce  the 
whole  system  of  the  Orthodox  as 
“  absurd,  unscriptural,  and  perni¬ 
cious^"1  declaring  that  they  con¬ 
sider  “  transubstantiation  itself  a 
less  monstrous  doctrine  than  the 
five  points  of  Calvin.”|| 

We  might  proceed  to  greater 
lengths;  but  the  disclosures  al¬ 
ready  made  will  enable  our  read¬ 
ers  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
changes  attempted  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  of  the  justness  of  their 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  improve¬ 
ments.  Unitarians  flatter  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  the  appellation  of  re¬ 
formers  ;  and  they  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  pass  off  this  imposition  upon 
the  world.  But  instead  of  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  are 
laboring  to  pull  down  every  thing, 
which  those  early  reformers  es¬ 
tablished,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  and  with  the  price  of  their 
blood.  And  in  place  of  the  actual 

*  Chris.  Examiner,  vol.  iv.  p.  115,  andCh. 
Register,  March  11,  1826. 

t  Chris.  Disciple,  1822,  p.  54. 

|Unit.  Mis.  1822,  p.  175,  and  1821,  p.  54. 

||  Chris.  Examiner,  vol.  iii.  p.  76,  and  Mr. 
Gannet’s  speech  before  Amer.  Unit.  Assoc. 
May  29, 1827. 


system  of  the  reformers,  they  are 
substituting  errors  very  nearly 
resembling  those,  which  infested, 
and  troubled,  and  in  some  instan¬ 
ce's  rent,  the  reformed  Churches. 
Our  Unitarians  would  have  us 
believe  that  they  are  making 
great  improvements,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  vast  increase  of  light,  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  But  there 
were  Unitarians  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  well  as  now ;  and 
some  who  very  nearly  resembled 
those  of  the  present  day.  The 
reformers  were  acquainted  with 
them,  and  with  their  doctrine; 
and  had  they  thought  it  consistent 
with  the  Bible  they  might  have 
embraced  it.  But  so  far  from 
this,  they  rejected  and  abhorred 
it.  They  reasoned,  they  expos¬ 
tulated,  with  those  who  did  em¬ 
brace  it ;  and  if  incorrigible,  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  their  company 
and  fellowship.*  And  could  these 
devoted  men,  from  the  celestial 
glory,  now  hear  and  reply  to  the 
pretensions  of  Unitarians  in  New 
England  to  be  their  coadjutors 
and  followers,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  they  would  disown  them. 
They  might  be  expected  to  say, 
‘  your  foundation  and  ours  is  in¬ 
finitely  different.  You  trust  in 
your  own  merits  ;  we  in  the  merits 
of  Christ.  You  think  your  robes 
have  never  been  much  defiled  ; 
ours  have  been  washed  and  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
You  refuse  divine  honors  to  the 
Saviour ;  but  we  unite  forever 
with  the  heavenly  host  in  saying, 
w'orthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  and  blessing.  Blessing, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb ,  forever 
and  ever.’ 

And  Unitarians  have  as  little 
*  See  Mosh.  Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  471, 
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claim  to  be  considered  the  genu¬ 
ine  followers  of  the  Puritans ,  as 
they  hare  of  the  reformers.  It 
is  customary  for  them  to  extol  the 
Puritans,  especially  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  No¬ 
thing  is  too  good,  or  too  honora¬ 
ble,  to  be  said,  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  in  praise  of  these  adven¬ 
turous  and  excellent  men.  But 
as  our  Saviour  once  said  to  the 
Pharisees,  u  If  ye  were  Abra¬ 
ham’s  children,  ye  would  do  the 
works  of  Abraham  so  now  it 
may  be  said  to  Unitarians,  “  If  ye 
were  the  followers  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  ye  would  believe  their  doc¬ 
trines,  and  imitate  their  worthy 
example.”  It  was  the  religious 
doctrines  of  our  ancestors  which 
brought  them  to  this  country. 
Had  they  believed,  with  modern 
Unitarians,  that  mere  differences 
of  opinion  are  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  and  that  no  man  is  cul¬ 
pable  for  his  errors;  they  never 
would  have  come  here.  Their 
religious  doctrines  were,  not  the 
accidental  appendages,  but  the 
very  elements  of  their  character. 
These  constituted  them  what 
they  were.  With  other  views  of 
religious  truth,  they  must  have 
been  totally  different  men.  On 
what  grounds,  then,  do  those, 
who  reject  their  religious  system 
throughout,  and  whose  characters 
are  formed  under  the  influence 
of  another  Gospel,  pretend  to  be 
their  genuine  followers,  and  their 
most  devoted  friends? 

It  is  amusing  to  consider  the 
various  pretences  under  which 
Unitarians  lay  claim  to  an  almost 
exclusive  discipleship  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans. — One  is,  the  Puritans  tvere 
friends  of  religious  liberty  and  of 
free  inquiry ;  and  so,  say  Unitari¬ 
ans,  are  we  *  And  what  denomi- 

*  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  good  feelings 
of  some  Unitarians,  and  their  very  ardent 
•  love  of  Christian  liberty,  most  illustriously 
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nation  of  Christians  can  be  found 
in  New  England,  who  will  not 
respond  with  them,  u  So  are  tee”? 
One  would  think,  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Unitarians  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  all  around  them  were 
in  bondage,  and  that  they  alone 
had  achieved  their  spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  the  truth  is,  oth¬ 
er  denominations  are  as  free  as 
they.  Others  think  as  they  please 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
— Unitarians  seem  to  infer,  be¬ 
cause  others  do  not  coincide  with 
them,  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  at  liberty  to  judge  and  act  for 
themselves.  But  the  truth  is, 
other  denominations  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  them,  because  they  are 
thus  at  liberty.  They  do  think 
as  they  please  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  for  this  very  reason 
they  are  not,  and  never  can  be, 
Unitarians. 

In  the  Tract  before  us,  Unitari¬ 
ans  claim  moral  affinity  with  their 
Puritan  ancestors,  because  like 
them,  say  they,  “  we  shrink  not 
from  an  avowal  of  our  dissent 
from  popular  and  long  established 
errors,  from  a  dread  of  the  cry  of 
innovation.”  (p.  8.)  On  reading 
this,  our  minds  involuntarily  re¬ 
verted  to  certain  published  let¬ 
ters  which  passed  from  Unitarians 
in  this  country  to  those  in  Eng¬ 
land,  several  years  ago.  Unita- 
rianism,  says  a  distinguished  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  doctrine  in  Boston, 
“  has  spread  very  extensively  in 
New  England ;  but  I  believe 
there  is  only  one  Church  profes¬ 
sedly  Unitarian.”  Another  letter- 
writer,  in  the  same  sentiment,  at¬ 
tempts  an  apology  for  the  studied 
concealment  practised  by  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  ministers  of  Boston,  in  the 

exemplified,  may  recur  to  facts  published 
pp.  3i9, 320,  of  the  last  Vol.  of  the  Christian 
Magazine. 
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following  terms:  “  Can  it  be  ex¬ 
pected,  upon  the  common  princi¬ 
ples  of  human  nature,  of  a  body 
of  clergy,  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
ease  and  affluence,  and  placed  in 
a  station  of  such  high  secular 
consideration  and  comfort,  as  that 
of  the  ministers  in  Boston,  that 
they  should  come  forward,  and 
by  an  open  profession,  of  unpopular 
truth ,  voluntarily  risk  the  loss  of 
all  their  temporal  dignity  and  com¬ 
fort ,  and  incur  the  contempt  and 
enmity  of  many ,  who  are  now  their 
warmest  admirers  and  friends  ? 
Who  will  venture  to  say  of  him¬ 
self,  that  his  virtue  would  be 
equal  to  the  trial?”*  Yet  the 
Unitarian  ministers  of  Boston 
have  now  the  effrontery  to  claim 
alliance  with  the  dauntless  Puri¬ 
tans,  on  the  ground  of  their  open 
and  intrepid  inculcation  of  unpop¬ 
ular  truth  !  !  “  We,  like  those 

lion-hearted  Christians  who  first 
visited  our  shores,  never  shrink 
from  an  avowal  of  our  dissent 
from  popular  and  long  established 
errors,  from  a  dread  of  the  cry 
of  innovation,  or  from  the  fear  of 
forfeiting  our  temporal  dignity 
and  comfort”  !  ! 

But  the  most  ridiculous  of  all 
the  pretences,  on  which  Unita¬ 
rians  claim  affinity  with  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  is,  not  that  the  Puritans  were 
with  them  in  sentiment,  (this  is 
not  pretended)  but  they  believe  they 
would  be  with  them  in  sentiment , 
if  they  were  alive  at  the  present 
time.  Says  the  writer  ofthe  Tract, 
“I  believe,  as  I  believe  I  live, 
that  if  the  Fathers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  if  Robinson,  and  Higginson, 
Bradford,  and  Winthrop,  had  been 
born  two  hundred  years  later, 
they  would  have  been  found 
among  our  warmest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  coadjutors.”  (p.  8.)  This 
truly  is  a  singular  ground  of  al- 

*  History  of  American  Unitarianism,  pp. 
41 — 46. 


leged  discipleship — such,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  as  was  never  urged  before 
— and  such  as  any  other  denomi¬ 
nation  on  earth  might  urge,  with 
equal  reason.  Should  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  some  of  whom  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  hung,  for  their  va¬ 
garies,  in  the  early  days  of  New 
England — or  the  Universalists — 
or  the  Swedenborgians,  claim  to 
be  the  genuine  followers  of  the 
Puritans,  because  they  “believe, 
as  they  believe  they  live,  that  if 
the  Puritans  had  been  born  two 
hundred  years  later,  they  would 
have  been  found  among  their 
warmest  and  most  effective  coad¬ 
jutors  ;”  the  pretence  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  in  their  mouths, 
as  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  modern 
Unitarians.  The  truth  is  our  Pu¬ 
ritan  ancestors  were  not  Quakers, 
or  Universalists,  or  Swedenborgi¬ 
ans;  and  neither  were  they  Unita¬ 
rians.  And  the  reason  why  they 
were  not  was,  not,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Tract  insinuates,  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
religious  knowledge,  and  that  suf¬ 
ficient  truth  had  not  yet  “  beam¬ 
ed  from  the  sacred  word for 
there  were  Unitarians  in  the  days 
of  our  Fathers,  and  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  errors,  which  have  since  been 
broached  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  had  been  broached  then. 
Arius,  and  Socinus,  and  a  hundred 
others,  had  denied  this  doctrine, 
and  every  possible  theory  re¬ 
specting  the  person  of  Christ  had 
been,  by  one  and  another,  adopt¬ 
ed  and  inculcated.  Pelagius  had 
denied  the  doctrines  of  depravity 
and  regeneration.  And  Arminius 
had  assailed  Calvinism  at  all 
points,  with  as  much  learning  and 
ability  as  it  has  ever  been  assailed 
since.  Our  Fathers  were  not 
so  rude  and  ignorant  that  the}' 
had  never  heard  of  these  things. 
They  had  heard  of  them,  and  they 
knew  them  well.  They  knew 
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as  much  about  Unitarianism,  as 
they  desired  to  know,  or  as  they 
needed  to  know ;  and  had  they 
been  disposed  to  embrace  it,  they 
had  a  fair  opportunity.  But  they 
rejected  it.  They  abhorred  it. 
They  could  not  find  it  in  their  Bi- 
|  bles,  nor  could  they  find  any  thing 
congenial  with  it,  in  the  temper 
of  their  hearts.  Had  it  followed 
them,  they  would  have  extirpat¬ 
ed  it,  or  they  would  have  fled 
from  it.  Had  it  been  urged  upon 
them,  they  would  have  resisted  it, 
even  unto  death.  And  could  they 
have  foreseen  that,  in  less  than 
two  centuries,  it  would  spring  up 
in  the  Churches  they  were  plant¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  Seminary  they 
were  consecrating  to  the  glory  of 
their  Saviour,  perverting  their 
charities,  and  poisoning  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  children ;  what 
would  have  been  their  astonish¬ 
ment  and  grief!  The  prospect 
would  have  wrung  their  hearts  ! 
They  would  have  wept  over  it, 
with  tears  of  blood !  And  yet 
their  Unitarian  successors  and 
descendants  now  rise  up  and  say, 
“If  our  Fathers  had  known  as 
much  as  we,  they  would  have 
been  Unitarians  too  !  If  they  had 
been  born  two  hundred  years  la¬ 
ter,  they  would  have  been  our 
warmest  and  most  effective  coad¬ 
jutors  !”  The  poor  Pilgrims,  it 
seemsf  believe.d  and  acted  as  well 
as  they  knew,  but  they  did  not 
know  but  little.  They  had  not 
made  those  vast  attainments,  of 
which  their  children  vaunt.  The 
reformation  from  Popery  had 
then  but  just  begun  ;  and  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  “  not  believing,”  which  is 
laid  down  as  a  first  principle  of 
the  Unitarian  school,  was  not  un¬ 
derstood  so  thoroughly  as  it  is  at 
present. 

But  though  our  Puritan  ances¬ 
tors  did  not  know  enough  to  be 
Unitarians,  they  knew  enough,  it 


seems,  to  pave  and  prepare  the 
way  for  its  introduction  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  future  years;  as  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  Tract  before  us  men¬ 
tions  their  character  and  example 
as  a  first  and  principal  reason  of 
the  present  prevalence  of  Unita¬ 
rianism  in  New  England. — But 
this  is  assigning  a  very  strange 
influence  to  the  example  of  the 
worthy  Pilgrims.  We  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  good  example  ordi¬ 
narily  had  influence,  by  furnishing 
inducements  for  imitation.  The 
proper  influence  of  Christ’s  ex¬ 
ample  is  to  make  us  like  him. 
And  this  is  the  legitimate  influ¬ 
ence  of  all  good  example.  But 
the  good  example  of  the  Puritans 
we  are  told  has  had  a  directly 
contrary  influence.  It  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  introduce  and  spread 
a  system  of  religion,  such  as  they 
rejected  and  abhorred.  They 
were,  to  a  man,  the  undoubting 
believers  and  promoters  of  the 
Orthodox  faith.  The  doctrines  of 
Christ’s  divinity  and  atonement, 
of  depravity  and  regeneration,  of 
saints’  election  and  perseverence, 
with  others  of  a  kindred  nature, 
constituted  the  special  nutriment 
of  their  souls.  These  were  “the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,”  upon 
which  they  fed,  and  by  which 
they  thrived.  And  yet  their  ex¬ 
ample  is  now  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  all  these  doc¬ 
trines,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
an  opposite  system — the  preva¬ 
lence  of  another  Gospel!  Our 
Puritan  Fathers  were  the  found¬ 
ers  and  unfailing  friends  of 
the  Churches  of  New  England, 
strengthening  them  by  their  ex¬ 
ample  and  influence,  and  sustain¬ 
ing  them  by  their  charities  and 
their  prayers.  And  yet  their  ex¬ 
ample  is  now  assigned  as  a  prime 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  a 
system,  which  is  breaking  down 
these  Churches,  stripping  them 
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of  their  funds,  denying  them  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  Pastors, 
opening  their  communion  to  the 
world,  and  which  is  in  fact  merg¬ 
ing  them  in  those  mere  civil  cor¬ 
porations  with  which  they  seve¬ 
rally  stand  connected  !  Our  Fa¬ 
thers  were  also  the  friends  of  the 
sabbath ,  observing  it  with  exem¬ 
plary  devotedness,  as  near  as 
they  were  able  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  divine  law. 
But  their  example  is  now  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  a  system,  which  “wants  no  de¬ 
mure  looks”  upon  this  sacred  day, 
and  sneers  even  at  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  Orthodox  Chris¬ 
tians  endeavour  to  keep  it,  as  “a 
general  superstition,  and  a  Puri¬ 
tanical  strictness  !”  But  enough 
of  this.  The  charging  of  the 
prevalence  of  Unitarianism  in 
New  England  upon  the  example 
of  our  Puritan  Ancestors,  is  the 
most  ridiculous  charge  ever 
made,  or  ever  attempted  to  be 
refuted.  “It  is  time,”  says  the 
writer  of  the  Tract,  “  for  men  to 
be  done  with  the  senseless  clam¬ 
or,  that  Unitarians  have  departed 
from  the  principles  of  the  Fathers 
of  New  England.”  But  we  reply, 
‘  It  is  time  for  Unitarians  to  be 
done  with  the  senseless  clamor, 
that  they  have  not  departed  from 
the  principles  of  the  Fathers  of 
New  England.’  The  truth  is, 
they  have  departed  from  these 
principles,  toto  ccelo.  In  the  re¬ 
ligious  world,  they,  and  their 
Puritan  ancestors,  are  perfect 
antipodes.  Unitarians  cannot 
preach  a  sermon,  in  consistency 
with  their  own  principles,  with¬ 
out  condemning  the  principles  of 
their  Fathers.  They  cannot  take 
a  step,  or  lift  a  hand,  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  religious  sys¬ 
tem,  without  virtually  passing  a 
rote  of  censure  upon  the  system 


of  the  early  settlers  of  this  happy 
country. 

Unitarians  may  think  to  atone 
for  their  dereliction  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  Fathers,  by  heap¬ 
ing  honors  upon  their  names  and 
memories ;  but  the  thought  is 
vain.  For  after  all  they  can  say, 
the  truth  of  the  case  remains  the 
same.  If  their  Fathers  were 
right,  they  are  wrong;  and  if 
they  are  right,  their  Fathers 
were  wrong.  They  cannot  honor 
their  Fathers,  without  condemn¬ 
ing  themselves  ;  and  they  cannot 
honor  themselves,  without  con¬ 
demning  their  Fathers.  The 
truth  cannot  by  any  means  be  con¬ 
cealed  or  disguised,  that  Unitari¬ 
ans  are  a  totally  different  sort  of 
men  from  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country.  In  a  religious  view, 
there  is  no  communion,  or  fellow¬ 
ship,  or  even  resemblance,  be¬ 
tween  them.  And  Unitarianism, 
so  far  from  being  introduced 
among  us  by  the  example  of  our 
ancestors,  was  introduced  in  face 
of  their  example.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  has  prevailed,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  whole  weight  of 
their  example  and  influence. 

The  second  cause  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Unitarianism  in  iMew 
England  “is  to  he  found,”  says 
the  Tract,  “  in  the  popular  cast  of 
our  religious  institutions .”  The 
great  body  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  in  New  England  are  Con- 
gregationalists ;  and  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  especially,  where  Unitarian¬ 
ism  has  chiefly  prevailed,  the 
Churches  are  not  consociated, 
but  retain  their  individual  inde¬ 
pendence.  Hence  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  strictly  Congregational 
or  Independent  form  of  Church 
government,  is  peculiarly  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  spread  of  this  doctrine. 
— For  ourselves,  we  can  see  no 
necessary  connexion  between  this 
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conclusion,  and  the  fact  on  which 
it  is  made  to  rest.  We  are  our¬ 
selves  Congregationalists.  We 
are  so  from  principle — from 
choice  ;  and  we  can  discover  no 
manner  of  connexion  between 
the  peculiarities  of  Congregation¬ 
al  government,  and  the  spread  of 
Unitarian  errors.  There  is  not, 
so  far  as  appears,  the  remotest 
tendency  in  the  former  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  latter.  True,  Unita- 
rianism  has  spread  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  Congregationalism 
prevails ;  but  it  has  spread  in 
other  countries,  where  Congre¬ 
gationalism  does  not  prevail.  It 
spread  in  the  East,  in  the  time  of 
Arius,  when  the  Churches  were, 
in  a  modified  sense,  Episcopalian. 
It  has  spread  in  Geneva,  where 
the  Churches  are  Presbyterian.  It 
has  extended  itself  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  religious  establishments  of 
Germany.  And  in  England,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  Independ¬ 
ents  or  Congregationalists  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  Orthodox 
faith,  nearly  all  the  old  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  are  said  to  have 
become  Unitarian.*  Facts  like 
these  perfectly  satisfy  us,  and 
they  are  of  a  nature,  we  think, 
to  satisfy  the  public,  that  what¬ 
ever  other  causes  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  promotion  of  Uni¬ 
tarianism  in  New  England,  its  in¬ 
troduction  and  progress  are  not 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
Congregationalism. 

The  last  cause  mentioned  for 
the  progress  of  Unitarianism  a- 
mong  us  is  “  the  interest  taken  by 
intelligent  laymen  in  theological 
discussions.'1'1 — We  have  but  one 
scruple  as  to  admitting  the  alleged 
operation  of  this  cause  ;  and  that 
arises  from  our  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  cause  itself.  We 
are  not  yet  certain  that  intelligent 
laymen,  in  this  part  of  our  coun- 
*  See  Sabine's  Ecclesiastical  History. 


try,  have  commonly  been  more 
interested  in  theological  discus¬ 
sions,  than  they  have  in  some 
other  parts,  or  in  some  other 
countries. — We  are  aware,  that 
even  intelligent  laymen  too  fre¬ 
quently  have  very  little  connected 
knowledge  of  theology  ;  and  what 
they  have,  is  often  of  that  kind 
which  “  puffeth  up.”  While 
they  are  mere  smatterers  in  di¬ 
vine  things,  they  are  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  “wiser  than 
their  teachers.”  And  when  their 
teachers  are  willing  to  be  duped 
and  directed  by  them,  we  can 
conceive  of  disastrous  errors  as 
being  the  probable  result.  But 
we  are  not  aware  that  this  has 
been  the  case  here,  more  than  in 
many  other  places.  We  do  not 
believe  that  intelligent  laymen 
have  taken  more  interest  in  theo¬ 
logical  discussions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  than  they  have  in  Old  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
they  have  not  in  Massachusetts, 
the  principal  seat  of  Unitarianism, 
more  than  they  have  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  lives  but  a  single  Uni¬ 
tarian  congregation.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  Orthodox  clergy  of 
New  England  are  objects  of  the 
special  dislike  of  Unitarians — a 
feeling  which  they  miss  no  good 
opportunity  of  expressing.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  topic  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  our  author  has  several 
comparisons  between  clergymen 
and  laymen,  which  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed. — He  urges  at 
some  length,  that  the  opinions  of 
laymen  on  theological  subjects 
are  deserving  of  more  regard  than 
those  of  clergymen.  But  is  it  not 
strange,  that  the  opinions  of  pro¬ 
fessed  theologians — those  who 
make  theology  the  study  of  their 
lives,  should  be  entitled  to  less 
regard  than  the  opinions  of  those, 
who  attend  to  it  only  on  inciden¬ 
tal  occasions  ?  What  would  be 
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thought  of  a  similar  declaration, 
coming  from  either  of  the  other 
professions?  Suppose  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  Bar  should 
publish  to  the  world,  that  the 
opinions  of  lawyers  on  subjects  of 
jurisprudence  were  entitled  to 
less  regard,  than  those  of  any 
other  class  of  the  community. 
Or  suppose  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts'  Medical  Society 
should  publicly  and  solemnly  de¬ 
clare,  that  physicians  were  of  all 
men  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  medicine.  What 
would  be  thought  of  such  decla¬ 
rations  ?  And  what  would  be 
thought  of  such  men  ?  They 
ought  in  all  conscience  immedi¬ 
ately  to  disband,  and  not  trouble 
the  world  farther  with  pre¬ 
tensions,  which  themselves  de¬ 
clared  were  worse  than  useless. 
And  yet,  a  committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association 
. — a  committee  of  clergymen — not 
only  assert  before  the  public,  but 
labor  to  prove,  that  the  opinions  of 
clergymen  on  theological  subjects 
are  deserving  of  less  regard  than 
those  of  laymen !  With  what 
face  can  these  reverend  gentle¬ 
men  ever  again  put  on  their 
robes,  and  lay  claim  to  the  titles, 
the  attention,  and  the  respect  of 
clergymen  ?  And  what  reply 
could  they  make  to  any  intelli¬ 
gent  layman,  who  should  please 
to  say  to  them,  ‘  Give  me  your 
place,  and  you  take  mine.  As  I 
know  more  than  you  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  why  should 
not  l  be  the  teacher,  and  you  the 
learner  ?  Why  should  not  1  take 
the  pulpit,  and  you  the  slip  V 
The  writer  of  the  Tract  as¬ 
serts,  that  in  the  pretended  re¬ 
formation  which  Unitarians  are 
thinking  to  carry  on  in  New 
England,  the  laity,  and  not  the 
clergy,  have  taken  the  lead.  He 
also  asserts,  that  “  the  clergy,  as 


a  body,  never  yet  led  the  way  in 
improvement ,  and  never  will.  The 
people  always  were  before  them , 
and  probably  always  will  bey  (p. 
15.)  We  will  not  here  dispute 
the  point,  whether  clergymen  or 
laymen  have  been  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  endeavoring  to  spread 
Unitarianism  in  New  England.  It 
will  be  in  time  to  decide,  to 
whom  the  honor  of  this  boasted 
reformation  belongs,  when  it  is 
well  ascertained  whether  it  is  a 
reformation,  or  not.  But  we 
must  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
the  declaration,  that  u  clergymen 
never  yet  led  the  way  in  any  im¬ 
provement'1'’ — in  any  public  refor¬ 
mation.  In  their  stations,  and 
with  their  advantages,  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  them,  if  this  dec¬ 
laration  were  true  ;  but  to  the 
confusion  of  those  clergymen  who 
have  published  the  disgraceful 
declaration,  it  may  be  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  is  not  true.  Who, 
we  ask,  are  entitled  to  the  bredit 
of  spreading  Christianity  in  the 
primitive  age  ?  It  was  a  body  of 
clergymen.  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John,  and  Paul,  and  all  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord,  were  cler¬ 
gymen.  And  who  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  disenthralling  the 
world  from  papal  bondage  ?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  clergymen.  Wickliffe 
was  a  clergyman.  John  Huss 
was  a  clergyman.  Luther  and 
Zuingle  were  clergymen.  Cal¬ 
vin,  and  Knox,  andCranmer,  were 
clergymen.  Indeed,  in  every 
stage  of  this  perilous  business, 
we  find  clergymen  standing  in  the 
front  rank,  and  fearlessly  breast¬ 
ing  the  bloody  onset.  And  who, 
we  ask  farther,  are  now  taking 
the  lead,  ia  the  great  and  benevo¬ 
lent  work  of  spreading  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  the  heathen?  Wrho 
are  traversing  land  and  ocean- 
and  exposing  themselves  in  dis, 
tant  and  sultry  climes,  not  to  en- 
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rich  and  aggrandize  themselves, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men  ?  They  are  clergy¬ 
men.  The  leading  missionaries, 
everywhere,  are  clergymen  ; — 
and  those  who  take  the  lead  in 
measures  tor  the  support  of  mis¬ 
sions,  belong  to  the  same  class. 
The  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  had  its  origin  in  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  clergymen.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society  was  form¬ 
ed  at  the  instance,  and  by  the  in¬ 
strumentality,  of  clergymen.  The 
American  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  lor  Foreign  Missions  origina¬ 
ted  in  the  General  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  a  meeting  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  clergymen. 
Other  facts  of  the  same  nature 
might  be  stated  ;  but  they  need 
not  be.  It  is  too  evident  to  be 
proved  or  denied,  that  in  all  the 
various  benevolent  efforts,  which 
are  now  blessing  a  sinful  world, 
clergymen  have  stood  first  and 
foremost.  And  yet  we  hear  a 
committee  of  clergymen,  in  and 
around  the  metropolis  of  New 
England,  veDting  (shall  we  say) 
their  spleen  against  their  profes¬ 
sional  brethren  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  countries,  and  ages,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  before  the  world,  that 
“  the  clergy ,  as  a  body,  never  yet 
1  led  the  way  in  improvement ,  and 
never  will !  !  The  people  always 
j  were  before  them ,  and  probably 
always  will  be1"1  !  !* 

The  remarks  here  made,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  not  at  all  of  a  party 
nature.  They  are  in  a  common 
cause,  and  on  a  subject  in  which 
clergymen,  of  every  name,  are 

*  We  speak  of  this  committee  as  composed 
of  clergymen.  It  is  so,  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion.  They  doubtless  regard  their  publica¬ 
tions  as  open  to  remark  ;  and  they  will  not, 
we  trust,  complain,  as  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  Tract  now  before  us  is  withheld,  that 
!  we  consider  them  responsible  for  its  contents. 


vitally  interested.  And  we  have 
no  fear,  however  closely  they 
may  bear  upon  particular  individ¬ 
uals,  that  they  will  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  consciences 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  clergy, 
•and  the  lovers  of  truth,  through¬ 
out  our  country. 

As  we  dissent  from  the  account 
given  by  the  writer  of  this  Tract 
of  the  manner  in  which  Unitari- 
anism  has  been  introduced  and 
propagated  in  New  England,  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  thought  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  give  our  own  views 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  In  do¬ 
ing  this,  we  can  little  more  than 
repeat  the  facts  which  were  pub¬ 
lished,  in  an  authentic  history  of 
American  Unitarianism,  in  1815. — 
It  appears  that  the  first  Unitarian 
minister  (Dr.  Freeman)  was  set¬ 
tled  in  Boston,  Nov.  18,  1787.  By 
the  labors  of  this  zealous  believer 
in  the  doctrine,  aided  by  those  of 
a  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  conversing  with 
individuais,  and  in  placing  the 
English  Unitarian  Tracts  in  the 
library  of  the  University,  and  in 
most  of  the  social  libraries  of  the 
city,  an  impression  was  ere  long 
made  upon  the  minds  of  numbers. 
In  opposition  to  the  account 
given  by  the  writer  of  the  Tract, 
Dr.  Freeman  asserts,  in  a  letter 
written  probably  in  1797,  “The 
clergy  are  generally  the  first 
who  begin  to  speculate  ;  but  the 
people  soon  follow ,  where  they 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  read 
and  inquire.”*  The  leaven  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  with  considerable 
power,  though  with  studied  se- 
cresy,  for  a  long  time  ;  for  so 
late  as  in  1811,  and  we  believe 
in  1815,  no  church  in  Boston  had 
come  out  openly  on  the  Unitari¬ 
an  side,  except  that  of  Dr.  Free¬ 
man.  But  the  publication  of 
the  history,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  the  controversy 

*  Hist.  American  Unitarianism,  p.  23. 
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which  immediately  followed — all 
in  1815 — produced  u  no  small 
stir”  in  the  Unitarian  camp,  and 
were  the  means  of  unmasking 
many,  who  had  long  endeavored 
to  be  concealed.  Those  who 
really  were  Unitarians,  were  soon 
obliged  to  be  such  openly ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  we 
do  not  believe  the  doctrine  has 
made  much  progress  in  New 
England.  In  Boston,  it  has  been, 
and  is,  in  a  comparative  view,  de¬ 
clining.  If  its  numbers  have  in¬ 
creased  at  all,  they  have  not  in¬ 
creased  in  any  proportion  so  ra¬ 
pidly  as  those  of  the  Orthodox. 
And  in  different  parts  of  the 


country,  though  many  who  were 
Unitarians  before  have  avowed 
their  sentiments,  and  some  new 
societies  have  been  formed  ;  we 
do  not  think  the  error  itself  has 
made  much  progress.  And,  un¬ 
der  God,  we  have  now  no  great 
fear  of  its  progress  in  future. 
The  thing  has  been  drawn  forth 
from  its  lurking  places  to  the 
light  of  day — it  has  been  made 
palpable — people  can  examine  it 
for  themselves — and  it  lives, 
henceforth,  but  to  be  shunned, 
and  to  perish  with  “  the  hay, 
wood,  and  stubble,”  when  the 
coming  “  fire  shall  try  every 
man’s  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.” 


No.  VI. 


The  tenth  Tract  in  the  series  is 
entitled,  “  Remarks  on  a  Popular 
Error  respecting  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  by  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood.” 
The  error  remarked  upon,  is 
substantially  this — persons  con¬ 
sider  themselves  in  a  measure 
free  from  the  obligations  of  re¬ 
ligion,  until  by  an  open  profes¬ 
sion  of  it,  and  by  partaking  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  these  obliga¬ 
tions  are  voluntarily  assumed. 
Consequently  all  who  wish  for 
the  present  to  be  unembarrassed 
with  obligations  of  this  nature, 
the  mirthful,  the  fashionable,  the 
worldly,  and  the  scrupulous,  very 
wisely,  as  they  judge,  conclude 
to  defer  a  profession  of  their 
faith. 

The  error  here  spoken  of  (for  an 
error  undoubtedly  it  is)  we  think 
not  uncommon,  perhaps  in  every 
religious  denomination.  Persons 
seem  to  regard  communion  at 
the  Lord’s  table,  and  the  other 


duties  which  stand  connected 
with  it,  as  a  kind  of  free  will 
offering,  which  they  may  make, 
or  not,  as  they  think  good.  If 
they  consent  by  an  open  profes¬ 
sion,  they  are  bound  ;  but  if  not, 
they  are  not  bound.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  very  many  live 
quite  easy  in  a  neglect  of  the 
most  important  duties — in  a  life 
of  irreligion  if  not  immorality,  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  never 
taken  upon  themselves  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  Christians. 

Mr.  G.  refutes  this  error  very 
properly  and  successfully,  by 
showing  that  our  religious  obliga¬ 
tions  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
taken  up  and  laid  aside  at  plea¬ 
sure.  They  were  imposed  upon 
us  at  the  commencement  of  our 
moral  existence  by  the  Author  of 
our  being.  They  are  the  result 
of  the  most  necessary  relations 
subsisting  between  ourselves  and 
him.  They  bind  “  with  the  ada- 
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mantine  strength  of  condition  and 
necessity.” 

“  It  would  be  as  proper,”  says  he,  “  for 
a  son  to  declare  that  he  would  not  fulfil 
every  filial  obligation  to  his  parents,  till 
he  appeared  in  court  and  took  a  legal  oath 
that  he  would  do  so,  as  for  the  native  of  a 
1  Christian  land  to  declare  that  there  were 
duties  to  his  Maker  which  he  did  not  in- 
I  tend,  nor  was  he  required  to  discharge, 
,  till  he  had  openly  allowed  them ;  and  the 
'  son, after  having  taken  such  an  oath,  might 
;  talk  as  consistently  about  his  new  obliga- 
t !  tions,  as  might  the  Christian,  after  the 
promise  was  passed,  about  his.  They 
I  were  both  of  them  bom  with  obligations, 
>  which  neither  of  them  can  dismiss  nor 

■  change ;  they  might  as  well  dismiss  the 
e  air  which  they  inhaled  with  their  first 
f  breath,  and  throw  off  the  atmosphere 

■  which  envelopes  the  world.” 


But  if  a  profession  of  religion 
brings  with  it  no  new  duties,  then 
what  advantage  hath  it  ?  What 
are  its  benefits  ?  And  why  may 
it  not,  as  a  useless  formality,  be 
laid  aside  ?  To  these  questions, 
a  very  satisfactory  answer  may- 
be  given,  though  none  is  given  in 
the  Tract.  The  benefit  of  a 
profession  of  religion  is,  not  that 
it  imposes  new  duties — duties 
:j  which  were  not  previously  bind¬ 
ing,  but  that  it  furnishes  addition¬ 
al  inducements  to  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  duty.  It  increases, 
in  a  sense,  our  obligations  to  be 
faithful  ;  since,  to  all  previous 
obligation,  it  superadds  that  ari¬ 
sing  from  our  own  voluntary 
recognition  and  engagement.  This 
benefit  of  a  religious  profession, 
and  of  stated  communion  at  the 
Lord’s  table,  is  very  obvious  and 
great,  and  is  one  of  which  every 
considerate  Christian  will  wish  to 
avail  himself.  Sensible  of  his 
own  exposure  and  weakness,  he 
will  wish  to  furnish  himself  with 
every  inducement — to  arm  him¬ 
self  with  all  possible  resolution, 
to  be  devoted  and  faithful  in  the 
service  of  that  Being  whom  he 
supremely  loves. 

The  subject  of  this  Tract  is 


interesting  and  important,  and  we 
are  not  certain  that  our  senti¬ 
ments  differ  at  all  from  those  of 
JVlr.  G.  respecting  it ;  though 
doubtless  we  might  have  expres¬ 
sed  them  in  somewhat  different 
language.  Were  the  subject  en¬ 
larged,  so  as  to  include  the  terms 
of  communion — what  does,  and 
what  does  not,  disqualify  for  a 
proper  partaking  of  the  holy  sup¬ 
per,  we  can  foresee,  from  what 
is  here  incidentally  dropped,  that 
our  regions  of  thought  might  be 
wide  asunder.  For  instance,  in 
addressing  those  who  u  like  to  be 
gay,  gay  in  spirit,  and  gay  in  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  ;  who  are  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  dancing;  who 
delight  in  going  to  splendid  en¬ 
tertainments,  and  in  splendidly 
entertaining  their  friends  in  re¬ 
turn  Mr.  G.  u  presumes  not  to 
say  that  the  way  of  life  which 
they  love  is  not  innocent,”  or 
that  it  unfits  them  for  communion 
with  Christ  at  his  table,  (p.  7.) 
We  think  we  should  presume  to 
ask  persons  of  this  description, 
whether  they  had  ever  read  such 
scriptures  as  these,  u  Love  not 
the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world  ;  if  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him.”  « Be  not  con¬ 
formed  to  this  evil  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  vhe  renewing 
of  your  minds.”  “  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God ;  whosoever  therefore  will 
be  a  friend  of  this  world  is  the 
enemy  of  God.”  “  Walk  circum¬ 
spectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise, 
redeeming  the  time,  because  the 
days  are  evil.”  “  Abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil.”  “  Re¬ 
joice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in. 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ;  but  know 
thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God 
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will  bring  thee  into  judgment.”* 
We  might  presume  to  inquire  of 
them,  whether  they  were  not 
“  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than 
lovers  of  God,”  and  whether  they 
must  not  experience  an  entire 
change  of  moral  feeling,  before 
they  were  prepared  for  com¬ 
munion  with  Cnrist,  in  private  or 
in  public,  in  this  world  or  the 
future. 

But  notwithstanding  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  we  regard  this  Tract  as 
a  very  respectable  publication. 
It  is  short,  but  lull,  coming  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  disposing  of  it  in  as 
few  wordsas  possible.  The  style, 
if  not  the  most  forcible,  is  neat 
and  perspicuous,  and  the  whole 
is  fitted  to  leave  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression.  We  should  gladly  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  many  in  our 
congregations,  who  are  quietly 
neglecting  important  religious  du¬ 
ties,  on  the  mere  ground  that 
they  have  not  covenanted  to  per¬ 
form  them  ; — just  as  though  God 
had  left  it  for  us  to  say,  not 
whether  we  should  serve  him  or 
no,  but  whether  we  should  be 
under  moral  obligation  to  serve 
him — whether  we  could  neglect 
his  service,  and  be  guiltless. 

We  have  now  gone  through 
with  those  Tracts,  the  titles  of 
which  were  announced  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Review. 
Since  writing  our  first  number, 
another  Tract  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  which,  in  conclusion, 
the  attention  of  our  readers  is  so¬ 
licited.  Its  title  is  “Unitarianism 
vindicated  against  the  charge  of 
not  going  far  enough.”  Says  the 
writer  in  his  first  sentence,  “  When 
all  other  objections  to  Unitarian- 
ism  fail,  it  is  common  for  oppo¬ 
nents  to  say,  that  this  system  is 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 

*  1  John,  ii.  15.  Rom.xii.  2.  James,  iv. 
4.  Eph.  v.  15.  1  Thes.  v.  22.  Ec.  xi.  9. 


does  not  go  far  enough.”  “When 
all  other  objections  to  Unitarian- 
ism  fail  ;” — there  are  other  ob¬ 
jections  then,  besides  the  one  here 
under  consideration.  But  says  this 
same  writer,  in  his  last  sentence, 
“  Thus  do  we  answer  the  objec¬ 
tion,  that  Unitarians  do  not  go  far 
enough  ;  and,  as  this  objection 
virtually  includes  every  other f  &c. 
This  objection  is  here  made  to 
include  every  other ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  Unitarianism  separate  from 
this. — Before  the  Tract  goes  to 
another  edition,  we  hope  the 
writer  will  bring  his  first  and  last 
sentences  together,  and  inform  us 
which  of  them  he  would  have  us 
believe.  Bor  ourselves,  we  re¬ 
ally  think  there  may  be  other 
objections,  besides  the  one  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  refute.  We 
think  Unitarianism  may  lie  open 
to  the  charge,  not  only  of  u  not 
going  far  enough,”  but  of  not 
being  “  very  well  as  far  as  it 
goes  ;”  so  that  if  our  author  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  removing  the  former  ob¬ 
jection,  the  latter  may  still  re¬ 
main,  and  the  controversy  may 
not  be  at  an  end. 

In  his  attempts  to  vindicate  his 
religious  system  “  against  the 
charge  of  not  going  far  enough,” 
the  writer  undertakes  to  prove, 
“  that  it  goes  far  enough  for 
scripture  ;  far  enough  for  safety  ; 
and  far  enough  for  moral  effect.'1'1 
It  goes  far  enough  for  scripture, 
he  says,  in  the  views  it  inculcates 
“  of  the  person  and  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  of  the  honor  due  to 
him  ;  and  of  the  reconciliation  or 
atonement  he  has  effected. ”(p.  4.) 
But  in  his  endeavors  to  show  this, 
by  comparing  his  system,  in  its 
bearing  on  these  great  and  inte¬ 
resting  subjects,  with  that  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  scriptures,  the  scrip¬ 
tures  are  very  unfairly  treated. 
They  are  not  fully  or  impartially 
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consulted,  and  consequently  are 
made  to  hold  forth  a  sentiment, 
which  they  never  were  intended 
to  convey.  A  class  of  passages  is 
introduced,  which,  taken  sepa¬ 
rately,  may  seem  to  favor  Unita¬ 
rian  views,  to  the  total  neglect  of 
another  class,  with  which  these 
should  be  compared,  and  by  which 
they  should  be  qualified ;  and 
then,  without  ceremony,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn,  that  Unitarian- 
ism  goes  as  far  as  the  scriptures, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  But  this  is  not  treating 
the  subject  fairly.  This  is  not 
fearlessly  walking  with  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  doctrine  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of 
scripture,  to  see  whether  they 
agree  or  not.  We  know  there 
are  passages,  those  for  instance 
which  speak  of  Christ  as  inferior 
to  the  Father  and  dependent  on 
him,  which  are  equally  consistent 
with  the  views  of  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians  respecting  his  person : 
For  Trinitarians  believe  that 
Christ  was,  in  a  sense,  inferior  to 
the  Father,  and  dependent  on  him. 
But  in  determining  whether  Uni- 
tarianism  goes  as  far  as  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  there  are  other  passages  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  Christ 
is  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures  as 
“Jehovah  our  righteousness.” 
He  is  spoken  of  as  “  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  peace.”  He  “  is  God 
over  all  blessed  forever.”  He 
u  is  the  true  God  and  everlasting 
life.”  Saith  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  “  thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for¬ 
ever  and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.” 
“  By  him  were  all  things  created , 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do¬ 
minions,  or  principalities,  or  pow¬ 
ers  ;  all  things  were  created  by 
him ,  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is  he¬ 
ft 


fore  all  things,  and  by  him  all 
things  consist.'1'1*  No  one  can 
doubt  that  these  and  similar  pas¬ 
sages  are  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
they  are  the  actual  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  in  regard  to 
the  personal  glory  of  the  Saviour. 
Unitarians  can  determine  for 
themselves,  whether  their  scheme 
carries  them  as  far  as  this.  If  it 
does,itcarries  them,  on  this  point, 
far  enough  for  scripture  ;  if  not,  it 
is  fearfully,  infinitely  deficient. 

There  are  passages,  relating 
to  some  of  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  the  Father,  which  har¬ 
monize  equally  with  the  views  of 
Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  ;  since 
we  all  agree  that  the  Father  is  a 
proper  object  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  person  to  be  more 
commonly  addressed  in  prayer. 
But  there  are  other  passages,  in 
which  the  Son  is  unequivocally 
represented  as  entitled  to  the 
worship  of  his  saints.  He  was 
often  worshipped  during  his  abode 
on  earth,  and  under  circumstances 
which  forbid  the  idea  that  a  mere 
civil  obeisance  was  intended. 
Stephen  died  upon  his  knees, 
while  in  the  act  of  praying  to  his 
Saviour.  Nearly  all  the  epistles 
of  Paul  conclude  with  an  ejacula¬ 
tory  prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
But  to  put  the  question  of  his 
title  to  religious  worship  beyond 
all  dispute,  the  heavens  were 
opened  to  the  beloved  John,  and 
he  heard  the  whole  celestial 
choir  offering  their  praises  and 
adorations  to  the  Son  of  God. 
He  saw  “  the  four  beasts,  and  the 
four  and  twenty  elders,  fall  down 
before  the  Lamb ,  having  every 
one  of  them  harps,  and  golden 
vials  full  of  odors,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  saints .”  He  heard 
u  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 

*  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  Isa.  ix.  6.  Rom.  ix.  i. 
1  John,  v.  20.  Heb.  i.  8.  Col.  i.  16. 
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saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.'"  He 
heard  every  creature,  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  saying,  Blessing, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb ,  forever 
and  ever.”  (See  Ilev.  v.  8 — 13.) 
The  scriptures  then  do  warrant 
the  offering  of  religious  worship 
to  the  Saviour.  Does  Unitarian- 
ism  warrant  the  same  ?  It  so,  it 
goes  as  far,  on  this  subject,  as  the 
scriptures.  But  if  not,  it  falls  in¬ 
finitely  short  of  the  scriptures,  in 
the  honors  which  it  ascribes  to 
the  Son  of  God. 

We  could  better  tell  whether 
Unitarianism  goes  as  tar  as  the 
scriptures,  in  the  views  it  incul¬ 
cates  respecting  the  death  of 
Christ,  if  we  knew  precisely 
what  these  views  were.  “  We 
look  upon  the  kfeath  of  Christ,” 
says  the  writer  of  the  Tract,  “as 
the  means  by  which  he  was  made 
perfect ;  as  affording  a  signal  at¬ 
testation  to  his  sincerity  ;  and  as 
important  and  necessary  for  other 
moral  uses."  (p.  7.)  But  for  what 
other  moral  uses ,  we  are  not  in- 
informed.  “  We  believe,”  says  he 
on  one  page,  “  that  this  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  Christ  may  have  had 
a  direct  influence  on  God  in  favor 
of  mankind.'’’  (p.  7.)  But  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  this,  we  are  told  on 
the  next  page,  that  “  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  are  part  of  the 
means  of  reconciling  us  to  God, 
but  not  of  reconciling  God  to  us." 
(p.  8.)  Amidst  all  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  contradiction,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  the  great 
object  of  Christ’s  death,  as  set 
forth  in  the  scriptures,  is  kept 
entirely  out  of  sight.  There  is 
nothing  said  of  his  being  “  wound¬ 
ed  for  our  transgressions,  and 
bruised  for  our  iniquities” — of  his 
making  his  life  a  ransom,  a  pro¬ 
pitiation,  a  sacrifice  for  sinners — 


or  of  his  «  bearing  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.”  There 
is  nothing  said  of  his  “  giving  him¬ 
self  for  our  siris” — “  suffering 
for  our  sins” — “  purging  our 
sins” — “  dying  for  our  sins” — or 
shedding  his  blood  “  for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.”  Accordingly 
there  is  nothing  said,  of  our  being 
“  forgiven  for  Christ’s  sake,”  of 
our  being  “justified  by  his  blood,” 
“  purchased  with  his  blood,” 
“  redeemed  by  his  blood,”  and 
“  washed  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood.” — There  is  no  uncertainty 
or  contradiction  in  the  scriptures, 
respecting  the  great  object  cf  the 
Saviour’s  death.  He  died  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men. 
He  died  to  open  a  way,  in  which 
“  God  could  be  just,  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesus.”  He  died  to  lay  a  strong 
foundation,  on  which  pardon 
could  be  freely  dispensed  to  peni¬ 
tent,  returning  sinners.  This  is 
clearly  the  view,  which  Isaiah, 
and  Raul,  and  Peter,  and  John, 
and  which  indeed  Christ  himself 
entertained,  respecting  the  lead¬ 
ing  object  of  his  death.  Do  Uni¬ 
tarians  entertain  the  same?  If  so, 
they  go  as  far  as  the  scriptures 
on  this  fundamental  subject.  If 
not,  they  are  chargeable  with  a 
deficiency,  for  which  nothing  can 
compensate. 

We  cordially  unite  with  the 
writer  of  this  Tract  in  saying, 
“To  the  law,  and  to  the  testi¬ 
mony.”  We  hold  the  scriptures 
to  be  an  authority,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  all  our  speculations 
are  to  be  tried.  But  let  those 
who  thus  confidently  appeal  to 
the  scriptures  be  willing  to  travel 
through  the  scriptures,  and  mea¬ 
sure  their  system  by  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  this  uner¬ 
ring  rule. — In  view  of  the  re¬ 
marks  which  have  been  made, 
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we  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  all 
impartial  readers — we  could  al¬ 
most  leave  it  to  Unitarians  them¬ 
selves — whether  their  scheme 
does  not  fall  fearfully  short  of 
this  rule,  even  in  those  points,  on 
which  they  have  themseives  cho¬ 
sen  that  the  comparison  should 
be  made.  The  scriptures  repre¬ 
sent  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
“  God,”  “  the  mighty  God,”  “  the 
true  God,”  the  “  God  over  all 
but  Unitarianism  represents  Mm 
as  something  infinitely  less.  The 
scriptures  represent  him  as  a 
proper  object  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  and  as  actually  receiving 
the  solemn  worship  of  saints  on 
earth,  and  of  glorified  beings  in 
heaven;  but  Unitarianism  denies 
him  this  worship.  The  scriptures 
represent  him  as  laying  the  only 
foundation  in  his  blood,  for  the 
pardon  of  penitent,  returning  sin¬ 
ners.  “  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.”  But  Unitarians 
say,  they  “  would  resort  to  the 
less  chilling  creed  of  the  Atheist, 
rather  than  admit”  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  These,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  are  the  three  points,  in 
relation  to  which  the  writer  of 
the  Tract  proposes  to  show,  that 
Unitarianism  goes  as  far  as  the 
scriptures.  But  who,  that  has 
any  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
the  scriptures,  can  avoid  seeing 
that  he  has  utterly  failed  ?  Uni¬ 
tarianism  and  the  Scriptures ! 
There  is  such  a  palpable  discre¬ 
pancy  between  them — such  a  de¬ 
fection,  a  falling  off,  of  the  former 
from  the  latter,  that  if  the  one  is 
true,  the  other  cannot  be  !  If  the 
one  is  a  revelation  from  God,  the 
other,  in  all  its  distinguishing 
features,  is  clearly  an  invention  of 
the  world  ! 

Our  author’s  second  attempt 
is  to  show  that  “  Unitarianism 


goes  far  enough  for  safety?'*  Un¬ 
der  this  head,  he  has  various  wise 
remarks  respecting  the  compara¬ 
tive  danger  of  believing  too  much, 
and  too  little  ;  and  respecting  the 
comparative  guilt  of  refusing  di¬ 
vine  honors  to  the  Saviour,  on 
supposition  he  is  God,  and  of  wor¬ 
shipping  him,  on  supposition  he 
is  not.  He  considers  the  conduct 
of  those  (if  those  there  be)  who 
pretend  to  he  Calvinists,  because, 
on  LTnitarian  principles,  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  may  be  saved,  while,  on 
Calvinistic  principles,  the  Unita¬ 
rian  cannot  be  saved  ;  and  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  allay  the  fears  of  some, 
who  think  “  the  tendency  of  ma¬ 
king  any  retrenchments  on  the 
popular  faith,  is  to  downright  in¬ 
fidelity.” 

We  design  not  to  follow  him, 
in  his  remarks  on  these  subjects, 
not  because  they  contain  nothing 
objectionable,  or  what  it  might  be 
difficult  to  refute ;  but  because 
we  think  them  of  very  little  con¬ 
sequence,  especially  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  point  in  question.  The 
point  to  be  proved  is,  that  “  Uni¬ 
tarianism  goes  far  enough  for 
safety ;”  or  that  the  sovl  of  the 
Unitarian  is  saje.  But  who  does 
not  see,  that  this  proposition  rests 
entirely  upon  the  one  already 
discussed?  What  do  we  know  of 
the  terms  of  salvation,  or  the 
qualifications  for  heaven,  any  far¬ 
ther  than  these  are  disclosed  in 
the  scriptures?  If  “Unitarian¬ 
ism  goes  far  enough  for  scrip¬ 
ture,”  then  doubtless  it  “goes  far 
enough  for  safety.”  But  if  it  falls 
essentially  short  ofthe  scriptures, 
no  person  should  be  induced  to 
rest  his  soul  upon  it.  Hence,  we 
are  thrown  directly  back  upon 
the  ground  of  scripture — the 
ground  over  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  passed.  And  we  do  think 
we  have  shown — incontestably' 
shown — that  Unitarianism  falls 
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short  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  most  essential  particulars. 
It  makes  us,  in  our  natural  state, 
very  di  fife  rent  beings  from  what 
the  Bible  represents  us.  It  pro¬ 
poses  a  Saviour  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  one  exhibited  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures.  It  forbids  that  worship, 
which  inspired  men  of  old,  and 
which  saints  and  angels  in  heaven, 
have  felt  constrained  to  offer  to 
the  Son  of  God.  But,  above  all, 
it  takes  away  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  Christ —  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  of  hope  to  the  ruined  sin¬ 
ner,  directing  him  to  seek  for¬ 
giveness  in  some  other  way,  than 
through  the  atoning  blood  of 
Jesus.  A  system  so  essentially 
defective,  as  well  as  erroneous, 
and  coming  so  fearfully  short  of 
the  Bible  ;  how  can  it  be  safe  ? 
Denying  the  native  guilt  and  ruin 
of  man,  bis  need  of  an  almighty 
Saviour,  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
Saviour  has  appeared,  and  shed 
bis  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins  ; 
how  can  it  be  safe?  We  judge 
not  those  who  have  embraced 
this  system.  We  hope  they  may 
be  better,  in  some  instances,  than 
a  consistent  adherence  to  their 
avowed  principles  would  render 
them.  But  how  can  we  think 
them  renewed  in  the  temper  of 
their  minds,  when  they  deny  that 
such  a  change  is  ordinarily  needed 
or  experienced  ?  How  can  we 
think  them  washed  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  when  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  naturally  polluted, 
and  do  not  believe  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  was  shed,  or  is  ever 
applied,  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
soul  ?  We  do  not  judge  them  ; 
but  if  any  of  this  class  are  in  a 
safe  condition  for  eternity,  it  must 
be,  not  because  their  system  is 
sate,  but  because  their  characters 
have  been  formed  under  the  in- 
tluence  of  a  better  system.  If 
any  of  them  are  pious,  their  piety 


must  be  sustained,  not  by  the 
principles  which  they  have  em¬ 
braced,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

The  writer  of  the  Tract  en¬ 
deavors  to  show,  in  the  third  and 
last  place,  that  “  Unitarianism 
goes  far  enough  for  moral  effect .” 
In  urging  this,  he  admits,  that  the 
faith  of  the  Unitarian  “  has  fewer 
objects”  than  that  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  ;  but  he  supposes  that  these 
few  embrace  all  those  great  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  are  of  any  conside¬ 
rable  practical  power.  But  here 
again  we  must  be  allowed  to 
think  differently.  As  it  seems  to 
us,  it  is  those  great  doctrines  of 
religion  which  the  Unitarian  re¬ 
jects,  which  give  to  the  Bible  its 
amazing  power — which  render  it 
“  like  the  fire  and  hammer,  which 
break  the  rock  in  pieces.”  The 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  clearly 
stated  and  closely  urged,  is  that 
which  awakens  the  slumbering 
conscience,  and  revives  an  affec¬ 
ting  sense  of  sin.  The  doctrines 
of  Christ’s  divinity,  incarnation, 
and  atoning  blood,  though  “  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness” — 
though  rejected  and  despised  by 
the  “  reasoning  pride”  of  man — 
are  still,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
“  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God.”  It  is  because  our 
divine  Saviour  was  “  in  the  form 
of  God,  and  thought  it  not  rob¬ 
bery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  men,  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross” — it  is  because  we  regard 
him  in  this  light,  that  we  feel  the 
influence  of  his  bleeding  love, 
constraining  us  to  love  him,  follow 
him,  and  devote  ourselves  to  him 
— constraining  us  to  “  live  no 
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longer  unto  ourselves,  but  to  him 
who  died  for  us,  and  rose  again.” 
The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  is  fitted  to  abase  our 
pride,  to  remove  all  ground  of 
self-confidence  and  boasting,  and 
brings  us  to  a  sole  and  simple  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  sufficiency  of  our 
Saviour.  And  to  particularize  no 
farther;  the  future  and  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a 
doctrine  of  great  power,  alarming 
the  fears  of  the  careless  and  pro¬ 
fane,  and  exciting  them  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  Take 
away  these  and  the  kindred  doc¬ 
trines,  which  the  Unitarian  re¬ 
jects,  and  the  Bible  is,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  neutralized.  Its  edge  is 
blunted  ;  its  solemn  interest  has 
departed ;  its  renovating  power 
is  gone.  It  no  longer  pricks  the 
sinner  to  the  heart;  stops  him  in 
his  career  of  guilt ;  and  induces 
the  agonizing  cry,  “  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  I  do'?”  Be¬ 
reft  of  those  doctrines  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  Gospel  (if  it 
be  not  a  misnomer  to  call  it  Gos¬ 
pel)  becomes  cold  and  powerless, 
fitted  rather  to  quiet  the  con¬ 
science  than  to  arouse  it,  and  to 
satisfy  men  with  a  worldly  decen¬ 
cy  of  external  behaviour,  in  place 
of  the  warm  and  vigorous  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart. 

These  conclusions,  formed  a 
priori,  are  abundantly  justified  by 
facts.  The  decisions  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  as  to  the  superior  reli¬ 
gious  character  of  Orthodox  be¬ 
lievers  generally,  and  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  as  to  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  Orthodox  and  Unitari¬ 
an  preaching,  as  verified  in  his 
own  experience,  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  (see  pp. 
14  and  41.)  It  is  admitted  also 
in  the  Tract  before  us,  as  “  a  re¬ 
mark  often  made,”  that  “  the 
characters  formed  under  Trinita¬ 
rian  impressions  are  more  strict, 


serious,  and  devout,  than  those 
formed  under  Unitarian  impres¬ 
sions.”  (p.  22.) 

The  writer  of  this  Tract  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  in  many  characters, 
formed  under  Calvinistic  impres¬ 
sions,  there  is  a  certain  severity 
and  extravagance ,  from  which 
every  one  must  wish  them  free. 
This  remark  he  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  Orthodox  females,  com¬ 
paring  them  to  Queen  Mary,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  “  that  she  was 
a  good  tempered  lady,  of  an  ill 
tempered  religion.” — If  we  un¬ 
derstand  this  comparison,  intend¬ 
ed  doubtless  as  a  compliment  for 
our  Orthodox  sisters,  and  which 
it  cost  the  author  apparently  no 
little  trouble  to  present,  the 
meaning  is  this,  “They  are  very 
good  tempered,  but  their  religion 
is  ill  tempered.  Consequently 
they  are  better  than  their  religion .” 
But  if  this  is  his  meaning,  he  may 
rest  assured,  that  Orthodox  fe¬ 
males  can  receive  no  such  com¬ 
pliment  from  him.  They  good 
tempered,  but  their  religion  ill 
tempered  !  They  better  than 
their  religion  !  The  idea  will 
shock  them,  and  fill  them  with 
horror  !  It  is  their  daily  lamen¬ 
tation  before  God  in  secret,  that 
they  come  so  far  short  of  their 
holy  religion,  in  strictness,  in  pu¬ 
rity,  in  devotedness,  in  every 
thing.  Their  religion  is  to  them 
the  high  standard  of  perfection, 
comprizing  all  that  is  “  fair,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report ;”  and 
while  they  know  that  they  are 
very  far  from  having  yet  attained, 
or  front  being  already  perfect, 
like  the  great  Apostle,  they  “for¬ 
get  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reach  forth  unto  those  which 
are  before,  and  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

We  conclude  this  review,  which 
has  been  protracted  far  beyond 
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the  limits  originaly  prescribed, 
with  two  general  remarks ;  the 
first  relating  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted;  and 
the  second,  to  the  importance  of 
the  questions  at  issue  between  us. 
— We  offer  no  apology  lor  what 
we  have  written,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  been  prepared  in 
haste,  and  amidst  almost  number¬ 
less  interruptions;  for,  though  an 
apology  of  this  nature  could  nev¬ 
er  be  made  probably  with  more 
justice,  with  intellgent  readers  it 
would  not,  and  we  soberly  think 
should  not,  excuse  palpable  fail¬ 
ures,  in  point  of  execution. — In 
remarking  upon  the  publications 
w’hich  have  been  before  us,  we 
have  practised  nothing  like  dis¬ 
guise  or  reserve.  We  have  ex¬ 
pressed  our  sentiments  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  confidence,  feeling  strong¬ 
ly  supported  by  the  scriptures, 
and  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
goodness  of  our  cause.  We  have 
spoken  always  plainly,  and  some¬ 
times,  it  will  be  thought  perhaps, 
unguardedly;  but  have  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  treat  our  Unitarian  neigh¬ 
bors  with  undue  severity,  or  their 
publications  with  unfairness.  We 
have  freely  awarded  commenda¬ 
tion, where  we  felt  that  it  was  due, 
and  have  as  freely  controverted 
and  even  censured,  where  truth 
and  a  good  conscience  seemed  to 
require  it. 

The  questions  at  issue  between 
us  and  Unitarians  are  certainly  of 
very  great  and  solemn  moment. 
Unlike  some  which  are  agitated 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  these 
take  hold  upon  the  essentials  of 
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the  Gospel — upon  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  soul.  They  respect 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  great 
object  of  love,  of  worship,  of  con¬ 
fidence,  of  joy,  to  all  dutiful 
creatures  throughout  the  universe. 
They  respect  the  natural  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  man,  and 
his  necessity  of  a  radical  change 
in  his  moral  affections,  in  order  to 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  They 
respect  the  personal  dignity  and 
glory  of  the  Saviour;  the  object 
for  which  he  came  into  a 
world ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  he  here  accomplish¬ 
ed.  They  respect  the  foundation 
of  the  sinner’s  hope,  the  one  par¬ 
ty  laying  it  in  the  atoning  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  other  in  the 
merits  of  the  creature,  or  in  the 
unsatisfied  mercy  of  the  Creator. 
They  reach  even  to  the  future 
world,  and  respect  the  degree 
and  duration  of  that  fearful  pun¬ 
ishment  which  awaits  the  wicked 
beyond  the  grave.  If  questions 
such  as  these  are  trifles,  all  reli¬ 
gion  must  be  a  trifle.  The  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  on  this  gound,  is  a 
trifle,  and  salvation  and  damnation 
are  words  without  meaning.  Let 
all  then  feel,  when  they  reflect 
on  this  controversy,  that  it  is  a 
great  one,  a  solemn  one,  one  in 
which  each  for  himself  has  a 
deep,  an  awful,  a  personal  con¬ 
cern.  And  let  all  those  consider, 
who  are  called  in  providence  to 
take  a  stand  respecting  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  that  their  de¬ 
termination  involves  interests  last¬ 
ing  as  eternity,  and  precious  as 
the  undying  soul. 


